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Preface 

School officials and interested citizens in school districts 
across the country are concerned with problems of support for 
public education. Their concern was the basis for this projecto 
Their cooperation was indispensable for 1iie completion of our studies. 
Many gave generously of time and effort. 

This summaiy volume has been prepared for these persons in 
particular, as our repoid; to them on their contributions to the 
projects 

The technical volumes •which are here summarized represent the 
work of many educational ecxperts and reseajrch personnel. These 
efforts have been acknowledged in the prec ed i n g volumes. But for 
those who -will see only this volume, we should like to point out some 
important contributors. 

Primarily, we have been able to cany out this project 
because of the capable— even dedicated— staff members at the Institute 
for Communication Research and School of Education at Stanford wno 
worked on the various stud3.es. Tb.eir names appear as coauthors of 
the technical volumes: W. Lee Ruggels, Steven H. Chaffee, Bradley S. 

Greenberg, Al'vin Haimson, .and George Comstock o.f the .Ins'fcitute for 
Communication Research; Richard F. Olson, David T. Tronsgard, Robert 
Callahan, Robert Kirkpatrick, Donald Kenny, John Taylor, David Willey, 
and John Toscano of the School of Education. 
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We have also benefitted from the counsel of faculty colleagues: 
Wilbur Schramm, Nathan Kaccoliy, Chilton R« Bush, and James Eo Brinton 
of the Institute for Communication Research; Ho Thomas James and 



William Strand of the School of Bducationo 

Our most extensive study in this project was greatly enhanced 
1^" the guidance given us "by five educational eaqserts: Roald Fo 

Campbell, Jacob W. Getzels, Roy M. Hall, Andrew W. Halpin, and Roy 
K. Edison. 

For several studies, we needed the assistance of national 
research agencies: Survey Research Center# University of Michigan; 

National Analysts, Inc®, Philadelphia; and# National Opinion 
Research Center# University of ChicagOo We profited from the 
personal efforts of their staffs: Morr3.s Axelrod and Beverly 

Clifford of the Survey Reseai^h Center# John Monroe of National 
Analysts, Inc., and Paul Sheatsley of the National C^inion Research 
Center. 



Research .assistants who participated helpfully in these 
studies were: Max well E. McCombs# Anthony Scantlen# Robert Ellis, 

Rsy Sweigert, Douglas Fuchs# Ronald I^s.zka# Phillip Tichenor# and 
Patricia Roach of the Institute for Communication Research; Robert 
Evans# Harold Dyck# Jack Alexander, and Mark W. Lewis of the School 
of Education. 

Our coB5)etent secretarial- staff included: Joan R^ertson, 

Linda Mnll e-r, Grade Bari^on, Qynthia Stabb# and Brenda Cook of the 
Institute for CoBmrunication Research; Gay Quarles# Esther Huang, 



Annabelle oohnson, and Joyce Fasn'acht of the School of Bducationo 
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Chapter I 
Introduction 

By the mid 1950 *s, school financial issues were no longer recei*ving 
the successful reviews .at .Section time that they enjoyed during the 
immediate post World War H period. Educational leaders, concerned about 
support for public education, looked to research for some h^p. 

T h e nature of that liaLp, they felt, would iiave to be in finding 
out more about the role of nnderstanding In public support. For under- 
standing speared to be a logical, and potentially stable, basis for 
support. 

In this context, the first of our studies on school-community 
relations began in 1957. Then, just as we began, the space age arrived. 

Now there was additional impetus to find out more about how the public 
could— or did— understand educational policy matters. Educational 
change was .about to be accelerated. Financxal election issues were 
to be decided on jninds as well as bodies, on the quality as well as 
the quantity of piq)ils. 

By i960, we could report the results of two studies (Voters and 
ThA-iT. .q^v^nolc; and Communiti es pnd T heir Schools) Now, in I966, we 
have completed three more studies of school-.c omm u n ity relations. It 
is these three studies that are summarized in this volume. 

There have been, in addition, a number of other studies 
reported that were carried out within the context of our work. These 
are all listed in Appendix A of this summary report. 
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AU of this work has been done under contract with the Cooperative 
Research Branch, UoS. Office of Educationo 

9 studies have been of two typeSo \Je have conducted 
studies of individuals in relation to schoolso And we have conducted 
studies of school districts as units. 

The focus of all the studies has been communication behavior, for 
only through communication can understanding be achievedo But we have 
always viewed communication in one or another setting. 

Mien studying the individual, we have observed his communication 
behavior in relation to the attitudes he holds related to the schools, 

relation to his other foims of participation. 

When studying the district^ we have observe communication 
behavior in the matrix of factors -which cons-train or enhance the 
role of understanding in school-community relations. 

To cany througii our work, we have often had to advance the 
state of communication theoiy. Understanding, for example, could not 
be studied until it had been defined. Similarly, informal communication 
could not be studied until we had defined the fomal aspects of 
communication. Nor could we study the role of mediating agencies 
between schools without defining the functions of mediated communication. 

What do we have after nine years of work? We know what many of 
the inQjortant elements of school-community relations are. We know some- 
thing of the way in which, school .and cimimimities interact. We have some 
ideas for i mp ro-ving school— community relations^, based on our findings. 

This volume .presents a distillation of our work and of the 
progress we have made. While it constitutes a summary of four technical 
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reports from our recent work, it also con ta i n s the substance of our 
earlier work. 

To the researcher who will step into this field next, this 
sunDiaiy is a brief introduction. He must delve into the technical 
reports for substantive detail and methodological procedures. 

For the educational leader who ventures to utilize the results 
of our work, the summaiy is but a catalogue to the data that can be 
of he]4) to He too must turn to the technical reports. 

This summaiy, idiile helpful to the researcher and educational 
leader, is directs piimarily to the many individuals who, concemed 
with the course of .school-community relations, are iooking to us for 
an account of our research. 

* -*• * 

In the four ch^ters to follow, each of the four tech n i c al 

reports will be summarized in turn. 

Each chapter begins with a short .introduction, describing the 
purposes of the particular study, the theoretical framework within 
which we worked, and the methods we used to collect the data. 

There follows a summaiy of the most important findings from 
the study. These are abstracted. The reader, should he be interested 
in the documentation of these results,, will have to look to the 

technical reports for the full story. 

We conclude each summaiy with our views on the implications of 
the study, for the conduct and further study of school-community 
relations. 

Chapter II is a summary of our study on informal communication 
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about schools. 

Chapter TTT is a suimiiary of our study on the agents and agencies 
that mediate the flow of information between citizens and schools. 

Chapter IV is a summary of Part I of our third study 9 on the 
structural aspects of school-community relations* 

Chapter V is a summary of P-art II of the third study, on the 
process of school-community relations* 
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Chapter H 



Informal Communication about Schools 

Under the best of conditions^ most citizens iiave few opportunities 
to participate directly in educational policy matters o And* typic all y * 
that participation in formal decision makin g comes .m occasional reviews* 
in school, electionso Thus we found in earlier studies that much of the 
citizen* s communication behavior relative to schools occurred in casual 

conversations, in informal contexts o 

Our first study* then* was designed to obtain data on the nature 
of infoimal communication about schools o Its purposes parallel two 
major needs of educational leaders » Th^ must know more about the flow 
of information in school districts » Th^ must also know more about the 
flow of influencec 

To successfully initiate policy* the educational leader must 
inform* He must know what the infoimal channels for disseminating 
information are. He must know how to enter them. He must know when to 
enter them. He must know who should enter them on behalf of the schools. 
Further, he should know something of the channels that are open back to 
the schools. 

Since educational policy inevitably means financial support, 
the educational leader must influence. He needs to evoke latent values 
supportive of educational change. He needs to know what there is about 
the flow of influence that affects his efforts to win support. 

In this study of informal communication about schools* we set 
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out five objectives: 

lo To locate the persons nho talk about schools® Vfe knew from 
our earlier work that only about half the citizenry would engag e in 
conversations about schools® It would be a helpful gain in efficiency 
to define that segment® 

2® To describe the kind s of persons who engage in different 
amounts of different kinds of conversations® We wanted to see what 
kinds of persons bad the most scope of conversations, what kinds were 
responsible for initiating conversations«-*and how they did so, what 
kinds talked to persons at different levels of knowledge about schools 
(acting as relays), what kinds attempted more influence— and had more 
success® 

3 . To describe the relationships between the flow of information 
and the flow of influence. Would there be communication leaders as well 
as opinion leaders? Or would opinion leaders be but a special kind of 
communication leaders? Could school leaders reasonably use the same 
communication approaches for informing ns for influencing? 

4® To describe the kinds of persons who act differently in 
carrying on conversations® What happens within conversations? Who 
dominates them? What is the give .and take ratio for different kinds 
of persons, for example, the opinion leaders? Who offers opinion 
rather than Information? Who uses outside sources for assertions of 
fact or value? 

5® To describe the networks of informal communication that exist 
in school districts=<=their size, distribution, differences in nets within 
districts, the identity of early communicators, location of conversations, 
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relationship of conversants, and how the factor of time affects infomal 
communication in the period prior to district financial elections o 

Methods 

Our general procedure was to reconstruct conversations dealing 
vjith school mattei^ in the ten day peiiod pidor to a financial' election 
in five school districts » 

In each district, we began with a sample of 50 households, inter- 
viewing each adult in a bouseholdo Thus, combining across districts, 
we could con 5 )are ccamnunicators -tilth, aoncninraunicatorse 

For those adults who had engaged in conversations about their 
schools, we ascertained the conversant (s) and reconstructed the con- 
versation (s)„ Additional questions were asked to identify the 
attributes of the respondent* 

We then went to each conversant named and conducted a similar 
interview, including his conversations with those not previously in 
the sample* We continued this “snowballing" technique until the day 
before the local election* 

We selected districts to woik in that represented a broad 
spectrum of socio-economic status* We interviewed just prior to a 
local financial election to achieve comparability, while insuring that 
we would find conversations at a high-water mark* 

From the reconstructed conversations (over 2,000) we scored 
each respondent for various aspects of conversation scope, initiative, 
direction, influence, conduct., and content* These furnished much of 
the data analyzed, along with the respondent's demographic, partici- 
patory, and attitudinal characteristics* 
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A very important piece of the data gathered dealt -with two 
indexes of the respondent* s interests in school affairs® lEhese measured 
the parent orientation and the citizen orientation. 

The parent orientation provides an assessment of the degree to 
which a person* s interest in school affairs could be viewed as the 
commitmait of a parent* 

The citizen orientation provides a similar assessment of the 
degiee to which a person* s interest in school affairs could be viewed 
as the commitment of interest in public affairs generalD^y* 

In the analysis, we made great use of these tiiro orientations* 

We used them to locate persons* They give us an efficient way of 
locating key groups of respondents, bj/’ easily identifiable attributes* 

We also used them as analytic controls* T’Jhat can be, and often has been, 
attributed to other variables in the way of relationships to communication 
behavior may be due to these consumer oriented interests. 

Results 

The pages that follow record the results of our analyses. We 
have organized the content under four headings, rather than the five 
suggested by our list of objectives* 

The Communicators 

About two-fifths of the adults originally sampled had had a 
conversation about the schools with someone outside the household 
in the week previous to the interview* 

One can do a pretty good job of predicting who is an informal 
communicator, using only the parent and citizen orientations* 
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If a person has both oiientahions , we can predict he will be an mfonnal 
coimnunicator, and be right two out of three times o (That is, he has or 
will have a child in public school— -high parent orientation; and, he 
belongs to one or more nonschool organizations— rhigh citizen orientationo ) 
Of the two orientations, the parent orientation has the stronger 
relationship with communicatoiy activityo It distinguishes between 
communicators and noncommunicatora nearly twice as well as the citizen 
orientation. 

The two orientations do not appear to be related to each other-- 
therein increasing their predictive efficiency. Further, th^ appear 
to represent independent incronents of commitment. For each distinguishes 
communicators from noncommunicators better in the presence of the other. 

If the same kinds of interest were involved, we would e^^ect them to do 
better in the absence of the other. 

We can do an even better job of predicting who will not be an 
infoimal communicator. Any person idio Incks both orientations and who 
is also a short time resident of the district is quite unlikely to talk 
about local schools. We found none who did. 

Because the two orientations account for much of the difference 
between communicators and noncommunicators, thqy can detract from those 
other variables— with which they are related— that one might expect to 
be highly related to communicatory activity. Taking the two orientations 
as a control, then we found these variables independently related to 
communicatory activity: 

Tnfnrmation exposure . Those persons who reported th^ had 
attended gatherings in which school matters were discussed, or who had 
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learned something about the schools from one of the mass media (newspapers 
radio, or television), also tended to engage in inf o rmal communication 
about the schools more often. 

Direct participation . Those persons who had exerted some effort 
to obtain direct contact with school personnel, or to attend school 
activities, also tended to be informal communicators . 

Sex. Females were more likely to be informal communicators. 

This finding is consistent with earlier findings that females are 
perceived to have tiie major role for participation in most families. 

Of the effects swallowed up by the two orientations, these are 
the largest s 

The parent orientation reduces the esqpected effectiveness of 
direct partica^Dation and age. 

The citizen orientation reduces the expected effectiveness of 
education and voting likelihood. 

The combination of parent and citizen orientations is an even 
better predictor of informal communicators among those who said they 
intended to vote "no” in the forthcoming election, among those with a 
hi^ interest in nonlocal affairs., among those with a low sense of 
efficacy — for participating in school affairs., and among those with more 
education. 

looking just ,at the effectiveness of the parent orientation in 
predicting informal communicators, it is more effective among those 
with more children, those who intended to vote "no," and those with 
high information exposure. 

Looking just at the citizen orientation, it is more effective 
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in predicting coinmunicatory activity among those "with less infoimation 
exposure, those with fewer children, and those with less direct 
participation o 

Flow of Information 

The flow of infoimation~and influence— is necessarily 
restricted to those who communicateo Ta kin g both the communic ato rs in 
the original samples and those to whom we were referred, we can 
characterize them as two-’thirds public school parents, one»sixth school 
people, and one-sixth others (preschool parents, private school parents, 

postschool parents, and nonparents) » 

The volume, or scope, of informal communication is directly 
related to evidences of interest. Both the parent and citizen orien- 
tations are related to all aspects of scopes total conversations, 
scope of topics, and scope of conversants. 

(Among communicators, more stringent d efin itions of the two 
orientations were needed. High parent orientation was defined as a 
public school parent who belonged to a local parent group and who was 
very high on direct participation. High citizen orientation was 
defined as monbership in two or more nonschool organizations.) 

Since the citizen orientation was now applied only to public 
school parents (who comprised the majority of informal communicators) , 
the orientations were themselves related. Those high on one orientation 
were more likely to be hi^ on the other. One effect of this was that 
each orientation now accounted for some aspects of mfoimal communi- 
cation better in the absence of the other orientation. This held for 
all aspects of scope. 
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Information exposure ^ which might have been expected to increase 
the scope of topics among parents with interests in the local schools, 
failed to do so» It increased scope of topics only in the absence of 
the two orientations. 

Public school parents ^dio held extreme opinions about local 
schools did not show more scope than those holding moderate opinions » 
Often, those with moderate opinions showed more scope. 

Parents holding favorable opinions were more likely to have more 
scope of topics, while liiose holding unfavorable opinions were more 
likely to have more scope of conversants. 

Those who saw economic conditions as poor tended to have more 
scope of topics. They also had more scope of conversants, if they had 
a H gh citizen orientation. This “taxpayer” reaction was even evident 
among school people who saw economic conditions as poor. 

School people with an interest in local affairs had more scope 
of conversants. Those with an interest in nonlocal affairs had less 
scope of conversants. 

How do informal conversations get started? Five out of eight 
started with the respondent either ^ving or being given information 
or opinion. Three out of eight started with the respondent either 
seeking or being sought. 

Both the parent and citizen orientations were related to the 
active forms of initiatives giving and seeking. This is in accord with 
the view of informal communication activity as an expression of interest. 

Correlational analyses showed positive correlations between the 
different aspects of initiative to be rare. Public school parents of 
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hi^ parent, low citizen orientation did have some low positive corre- 
lations. We concluded that a comminication leader who both gave and was 

given, who sought and was sought, was unlikely. 

We did find two evidences of reciprocity in the correlations. 

To some escbent, the same persons tend to both give and seek. And, the 

same persons tend to seek and be sou^t. 

Public school parents who already know more about local schools 

were found to seek more often. Those of high parent orientation sou^t 

more often than those of high citizen orientation. 

Seelcfjig was the least used foiui of intiative among school people. 
Publj.c school parents who were sought out for information or 
opinion were more often those of hi^ parent orientation. Citizen 
orientation made no difference. 

Also sou^t out among public school parents were those with more 

education and those with more favorable opinions of local schools. 

A higher degree of information exposure was not found to be 

related to being sought out among public school parents. However, it 

was related to being sought out among school people. 

To assess direction of infomal communication, we set out an 

ordering of presumed knowledge about local schools. The ordering was: 

School people; 

Public school parents; 

Preschool parents; 

Private school parents; 

Postschool parents; and. 

Nonparents. 

Conversations with someone in the same group as the respondent 
were called horizontal conversations. Those with someone in a higher 
called vertical up conversations, those with someone in a 



group were 
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lower group were called vertical down conversations* 

One of the functions of a cornmuni c ation leader would be to relay 
information between groups, talking with someone above and below him, or 
with someone above or below and at the same level* 

Five out of seven conversations were horizontal* Vertical up 
and vertical down conversations each accounted for one out of seven 
conversations* In any group, horizontal conversations were the most 
frequent* This holds even thou^ the public school parents constitute 
the majority of -inf o rmal communicators and might have been expected to 
be the conversant most often for any other group member interested in 
the schools* 

The generally accepted observation that persons talk more to 
persons like themselves is thus substantiated in this study* 

Both the parent and citizen orientations were related to 
frequency of horizontal and vertical up conversations, but not to down 
conversations* 

Among public school parents, no variable had a positive corre- 
lation with all aspects of direction under every condition of parent and 
citizen orientation* Interest in nonlocal affairs did have a positive 
relationship among those of low parent, high citizen orientation and 
those of high parent, low citizen orientation* 

Our correlational analyses also failed to show positive 
correlations among the aspects of direction themselves* Therefore, 
there is little possibility that the relay function is much performed by 
any communication leader* 

Interestingly, the one rel^ function most likely to have been 
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perfomed was that between those higher and those lower down in the 
ordering, bypassing the horizontal link. 

Vertical up conversations were found to be linked with 
conversations started by the respondent seeking. 

Vertical down conversations were found to be linked with 
conversations started by the respondent being sought out. 

These last two findings came from factor analyses of the 
corr^ations between various aspects of informal communication behavior. 

A separate factor analysis was made for each of six groups; Others 
(preschool, private school, postschool., and nonparents), four groups of 
public school parents (by high and low orientation levels) , and school 
people. Excluding aspects of influence for the moment, other findings 
were: 

Two factors appeared in each of the analyses, an active 
communication factor (all aspects of scope, horizontal conversations, 
and conversations initiated by the respondent giving) and a passive 
communication factor (the same aspects except that the respondent was 
given infoimation or opinion to open conversations). 

Neither vertical up nor vertical down conversations appeared 
on either major factor. They did appear, as noted above, with initiative 
foims of seeking and being sought, respectively^^^but in only three of 
five groups. (There are only five cases in each instance, since by 
definition school people could have no vertical up conversations and 
Others could have no vertical down conversations.) 

Additional data on information flow was obtained from analyses 
of behavior within conversations. We looked at the proportion of all 
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conversational content where the respondent was the communicator. We 
looked at the proportion of his om conversational content that was 
spent in giving rather than seeking. In each case we viewed such 
behavior in relation to the average ratios for the respondent's district. 

Those public school parents who began conversations by seeking 
continued that behavior duilng the conversation. Similarly, those who 
began by giving tended to continue that behavior. 

The parent orientation was found to be related to more seeking 
behavior within conversations. 

The citizen orientation was found to be related to a higher 
piToportion of communicating, rather than receiving. 

Public school parents who had more vertical up conversations 
were more often receivers or seekers during the conversations. 

Those who har^ more vertical down conversations were more often 
communicators or givers during tlie conversations. 

Public school parents of Jiigh parent, low citizen oilentation 
had the lowest communicator and giver ratios, indicating moro 
reciprocity between them and their conversants during the conversations. 

Those with less education and less information exposure were 
found to have higher ratios of communicating and giving. However, among 
school people, more information exposure was related positively to 
communicating and giving vo.thin conversations. 

We also looked at whether respondents used external attilbutions 
for their statements within conversations, rather than not using them 
(internal attributions). And we looked at whether respondent state- 
ments were potentially verifiable or not. Again, ratios were computed 
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relative to the average of the respondent's district. 

The frequency of external attributions was found to be low, ranging 
from l6j^ to 17^ over the districts studied. Verifiable content ranged 
from 20^ to 30/^ over the districts. Thus, internal nonverifiable content 
was the most frequent. It accounted for 60/S to 70^ of the content. 

Public school parents who had the most scope, of any aspect, 
tended to make more use of external attributions and of verifiable content. 

Those who initiated their conversations by seeking also made more 
use of external attributions and verifiable content. So did those who 
held more horizontal conversations. 

Those who had more vertical up conversations made more use of 
external attributions. 

Those who had more vertical down conversations made more use of 
verifiable, but internally attributed statements. 

Public school parents of high parent orientation made more use 
of both external and verifiable content. 

Those of hi^ citizen orientation made more use only of external, 
nonverifiable content. Among those low on parent orientation, this 
usage was greatest, pointing toward possible rumor spreading by such 
persons. It is the o3der persons and those with extreme opinions of 
local schools in this group who made the most use of external, non- 
verifiable content. 

Those with more information exposure made greater use of 
external atrributions , particularly verifiable ones. 

Those with more education made greater use of external attributions, 
but less use of verifiable assertions. 
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i\mong school people, external attributions v/ere used more often 
by females and those who saw economic conditions as pooro 

Greater use of verifiable content among school people occurred 
with age, less interest in nonlocal affairs, a favorable evalJiation of 
local schools, and perceptions that economic conditions were good. 

In general, we concluded, much of the flow of information can be 
accounted for by the levels of interest held, attributable largely to 
school-related roles of the communicatorso Thus the flow is determined 
by the kinds of persons who come together, not by any communication 
functions undertaken. In the sections to follow, the implications of 
this are explored. 



Flow of Influence 

We had two tasks in studying the flow of influence; to locate 
those who were influential, and to see how influence occurred. 

We continued our separate analyses of six groups=«school people, 
public school parents divided into four groups by orientation levels, 
and Others. This allowed us to locate mfluentials© It also contributed 
to solving another problem. 

Because the orientation levels account for much of communicatory 
activity, controlling for them in the analyses reduces some of the 
contamination between influence attempts and successes. The latter is 
necessarily dependent on the former, and attempts are more frequent among 
those t?ho communicate more. 

We vietred influence behavior in three contexts. We could infer 
something about it from seeing who was sought out in the inxtiation of 
conversations. We could obtain more data by seeing what kinds of persons 
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were more lik^y to attesiQ)t and succeed. F inally ^ we could see how 
different aspects of infoimal comniunication behavior related to attecrots 
and successes. 

But to focus on the success of influence, we needed a tighter 
cont3X)l on atten^ts. In one set of correiLational analyses, the effect 
of atteiEpts on successes was removed, allowing us to get a better picture 
of how influence success occurred. These latter analy ses were used to 
clarify the evidence gathered in the three contexts. 

Our first evidence dealt with the kinds of persons sought out 
to begin conversations. Potentially, these people are opinion leaders. 

We found that fe m ales of low parent orientation and persons with more 
education were more frequently sought out. However, controlling for 
attempts, neither kind of person was more successful than would be 
e2q)ected by chance. 

Another kind of public school parent was also sought out to 
begin conversations~those of high parent, low citizen orientation 
with a high interest in nonlocal affairs. All were women. The 
corr^ational analyses showed that these persons were indeed more 
successful than would be eaq)ected by chance. 

Our second set of data dealt with the kinds of persons who 
attempt more influence and who succeed more often. 

Public school parents of high parent orientation and those of 
high citizQi orientation both attenQ)ted influoace more often and 
succeeded more often. 

Each orientation was more highly related to attempts in the 
absence of the other. But each was more highly related to successes 
in the presence of the other. 



Males of low parent, high citizen orientation had more success 
than females. These males also started more conversations 1:^ giving 
information or opinion. The correlational analyses showed that their 
success went beyond the scope of their attempts. 

In this same public school parent group, those of low parent, 
high citizen orientation, more influence attonpts were made by those 
unfavorable to the local schools. In another gi^up, those of high 
paroit, low citizen orientation, more attempts were made by those 
favorable to the schools. In both instance-s, however, success occurred 
more often among those with moderate opinions. 

Mong school people, those of moderate opinion were also more 
likely to be successful. 

Our third set of data dealt -with relationships between aspects 
of info mal communication and influence. 

Influence attempts and successes appeared in the active 
communication factor found for all groups studied, a factor that 
focused on the respondent's giving as a form of initiative. We 
concluded that in this context, any influence achieved was probably 
that of reinforcing opinions already held. 

Influence success also appeared on several other factors s 

Success seemed to go along with the respondent being sought 
out and his seeking from others in two groups, those of low parent, 
high citizen orioitation and. those of high parent, low citizen 
orientation. The correlational analyses substantiated only the 
relationship with being sought out, and only for group already noted— 
those of high parent, low citizen orientation. 



Success seemed to go along with vertical down conversations among 
Others o The corr^ational analyses supported this findin g o 

Success also seemed to go along with vertical up conversations 
among those of low paroit, high citizen orientation© This was not 
supported ly the correlational ai ilyses. 

Both scope (in all its aspects) and horizontal conversations 
appeared on several factors with influence attempts and successes® 

Neither held up well in the correlational analyses. 

Scope was found to be related to success after the adjustment 
for atteorots only in the low parent, low citizen group“«where scope may 
be seen as a substitute measure of participation in the absence of both 
orientations. 

Horizontal conversations, after the adjustment for attempts, did 
not relate to influence success in the two groups where opinion leaders 
were most often found, those of low parent, high citizen orientation 
and those of hi gh parent, low citizen orientation. 

We concluded that although most influence occurred in horizontal 
conversations, it can not be inferred that horizontal conversations are 
generally more effective than other types of conversations for achieving 
influence success. 

The possible exception to this conclusion is that horizontal 
conversations can be effective in achieving Influence among those most-® 
or least-involved in school matters, those of low parent, low citizen 
orientation and those of high parent, high citizen orientation. The 
conclusion holds for Others and school people. 

The correlational analyses showed that school people who 
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initiated conversations ly seeking were quite successful in their 
influence attempts* However, seeking was seen to be the least 
frequently used foim of initiative among school people* 

Wi tTrin conversation behaid.or gls o bears on successful influence* 
Those who seemed to reciprocate in communicating and receiving, in 
giTdng and taking, were more successful* This was particularly 
characteristic of the high parent, low citizen orientation group, where 
we found some opinion leaders who were sou^t out* 

Influence success was found to be sli^tly related to greater 
use of extemal attributions and verifiable content* It was most highly 
related to use of extemal, nonveiifiable content* 

Public school parents of low parent, hi^ citizen orientation 
with unfavorable opinions of local schools--who had more vertical down 
conversations— made more use of internal, verifiable content, and 
attempted more influence, but without success* 

Similarly, those of high parent, low citizen orientation with 
favorable opinions— who also had more vertical down conversations— 
made more use of internal, verifiable content, and attempted more 
influence, but without success* 

Those of high parent, low citizen orientation who exerted 
influence, after being sought, appeared to be doing so with regard to 
the forthcoming elections in their districts, for they attended more 
to election topics in their information exposures* 

Our general picture of the flow of influence is largely one of 
values b^jig asserted by those who have a hi^ interest in school 
affairs, and being accepted by others in proportion to the amount of 
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a‘t‘teiDQ)‘ts made* The kind of influence exerted is for the most part rein- 
forcement of values already held* 

Influence occurs largely between si mil ar types of persons* 

Those persons who tiy to influence others to more extreme views of the 
schools or those who tiy to influence persons at a different level of 
knowledge than themselves are generally without success* But restricting 
one*s efforts to exert influence among like persons does not insure 
success* It may be necessary, but it is not sufficient* 

Communication Networks 

The underlying factor of interests that detennines the extent of 
individual communicatory and influence behavior also has much to do with 
the nature of communication networks in school distracts* 

The geogr^hical distribution of communicators did not correspond 
^jith the geographical distribution of adults in districts studied, except 
in areas where schools had been nearly built* 

The base for interests in school-related roles was reflected both 
in the location of most conversations and in the conversants* The most 
frequent location was in the home, sometimes by telephone* The most 
frequent conversants were: someone in the family, n friend, a neighbor, 

or a school person* 

The conversations in the pre-election period we studied were 
found to be linked such that rather large networks existed by the end 
of the period* But some nets of rather different kinds of persons, again 
by interests, went into making these larger nets* 

Interest in election topics increased toward the end of the 
period in these networks, if the respondent was seeking or was being 
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sought out. Conversations about election topics also increased toward 
the end of the period for those persons who rated their knowledge of 
schools higher than that of their conversant s. 

School people tended to increase their discussion of election 
topics toward the end of the period. This may account for latter 
finding above. 

Influence atten^)ts and sn.ccesses were somewhat more likely to 
have occurred at the beginning or at the end of the pre-election peiiod. 

Later conversations in the period were more likely to have been 
with a conversant the respondent expected to agree with him. 

Conclusions 

What had we found out .about the flow of jLnformation and of 
influence? What could we recommend to community leaders concerned 

with school-community relations? 

Perhaps the best way to characterize the situation we found is 
to point out that infomal communication is more infomal than mi^t 
be expected. Not only is it informal in that conversations are 
casual, diffused largely by interests, and ineffective in converting 
opinions. It is also informal in two other mig)ortant senses. 

There is a lack of formality because of its separation from 
the formal decision processes in educational policy making. Personal 
interests dictate the focus of conversation, not the particular issues 
of concern to policy makingo 

There is a further lack of fo rm a li ty in the content of such 
conversations. We get the impression of a crossfire of opinions and 
information, with little formal discussion of a particular issue. 
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The ramifications of these info rmali ties can be seen in the 
inferences we have drawn about the flow of njifoimation and of influence* 

The flow of information appears to be the sum of numerous social 
encounters, stimulated personal interests* There was no coherent 
structure of communication channels* There were few=»“if any^-communi- 
cation leaders, passing information or opinion from one interest group 
to another* Dissemination, and feedback, of information through these 
networks appears impossible by ar^ criterion of effectiveness* 

It would appear that a program of information to the general 
public, as a single audience, would be futile* Specific informational 

programs to specific publics seEni indicated* 

Seeking behavior, which could substitute for school uixtiative 
in disseminating information, has been seen to be currently useless* 

Those who did seek were the most informed* School personnel did not 
seek, although such efforts might have increased feedback* Those of 
high citizen orientation did not seek* Yet th^ exerted a considerable 
effect on dissemination of infoimation‘->‘»including some potential rumor 

content* 

The flow of influence appears similarly diffuse, again the sum 
of social encounters stimulated by personal interests* Character- 
istically, the influence was directly related to the interest level of 
the respondent, usually resulting in reinforcement of a value already 

held rather than conversion to a new point of view* 

There were, however, several conditions under which influence 
was more likely that may be of help to future attempts* More importantly, 
there were also several conditions under which influence was not likely 
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that could help in preventing future failures. 

The conditions that appear helpful for future efforts are: 

1. Reciprocation seemed to help in achieving influence. Seeking 
and being sought were found to go together. School people who sou^t 
tended to be more influentialo In the conduct of conversations, the 
more successful showed less dominance. 

2o The opportunity for influence success seemed to be higher 
toward the end of the pre-election period. Ifore success was found at 
the beginning and at the end of the period# but more seeking occurred 
at the end of the period. 

The conditions that appear to warn a.gainst some efforts are: 

1. Strong opinions# particularly if expressed to persons of 
another group# did not achieve success. Thus# for exaiiQ)le# the use of 
endorsemaits should be reviewed. 

2. While conversations with persons of the same group often 
appeared to be a necessary condition for successful influence, th^ did 
not appear to be a sufficient condition. Thus, for example, the reliance 
on personal contacts with the schools using parent spokesmen to talk to 
parents on behalf of school issues needs review. 

In general# however# we jmist raise the question of whether it 
makes any sense to work within the present framework of informal 
communication. Would it not be better to increase the formality in 
some way? 

Communication research— and communication researchers— are 
often looked to for “communication principles.” What are the effective 
means for achieving influence? 
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Our results here have shown that different people exert different 
kinds of influence in different ways on different kinds of peopleo 
Experience might suggest as mucho Aside from authority relationships, 
influence is earned by attention to situational detail© 

This is not to say idiat communication skills are unnecessary© 

’What would say, however, is that we are not likely to be able to prescribe 
any one communication technique which vrould be necessary and sufficient 

to achieve influence in any given situation© 

Nor are we likely to be able to put together a compendium of 
communication behaviors to fit the many situations in which someone 
would like to exert icifluence© 

While we do not anticipate success in these ways, we do see one 
communication principle inherent in successful influence© That principle 
is relevance© 

In use, this principle of relevance acts as a criterion© It has 
much of its utility in telling us what will not work==*that is, in 
avoiding boomerangs© As a criterion^ relevance acts to insure that the 
necessary condition for influence has been met§ communication© 

It forces us to ask whether we have conveyed the values we hold, 
before we ask whether they .have been accepted© And it bars us from 
indicting communication policies that have been effective for our in- 
abilities to secure acceptance© 

In the conversations we studied, relevance was fortuitous© It 
need not be© 

But until communication reseai'ch can tell us more about conditions 
affecting relevance, we shall have to adopt some alternative means, a 
means that encourages relevance, a means that produces more formality in 
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in school-comiminity relations o 

About the conversations we studied in which the forthcoming 

election was a topic also contained another school-related topic* This 
points to a problem long familiar to school leaders* Many election 
decisions are not on the issue stated for the referendum* Votes are 

cast on seemingly irrelevant issues* 

The answer may be to increase the number and quality of formal 
relationships* If there were a formal discussion and review of each 
major issue, then the dangerous contamination of irrelevancy mi^t be 
avoided* 



The mode of these new formal relationships need not be the 
election* The important point is that communication behavior be 
relevant to a given topic at a given time* 

The representational mode could be used* But it would have to 
be explicitly representational* The interested person would have to be 
aware of each stage in the formal reviet^r* (And the schools would have 
to adhere to a consistent procedure*) The interested person must not 
only have knowledge of when his representatives are available^, he must 
also know how he is expected to express his values* 

Since most important issues involve some change in educational 
policy, what this amounts to is an institutionalisation of change pro- 
cedures* If the public can expect a certain set of steps to be taken 
prior to a final review, if it can see when and how to participate, than 
it may come to imderstand and support the school *s attempts to initiate 
beneficial changes* 

Lastly, and importantly, if those who are looked to for 
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guidance by the public (e.g. , the mass media and community leaders) 
see that each iii?)ortant issue is met in such a way, then th^ may help 
enforce relevance in reviews of issues* 



Chapter III 



Between Citizens and Schools 

In earlier days 9 it was possible for school districts to include 
citizens in the initiation as well as in the review of school policy 
maldjigo But today citizens have relatively little opportunity to 
participate in the initiation of policy^ Their opportunities are limited 
to review 9 to the election of board members and to financial referenda* 
Ultimately, any educational issue can be reviewed where there is 
a vote on board representatives or support for the school program* So 
the voices of those citizens who do exercise the vote are powerful* 

But 9 because th^ are removed from the course of decision making, their 
voices are often frustrated and protesting* 

These citizens must speak when they can* And the occasional 
opportunities they do have must serve as chances to voice their 
opinions on whatever issue is important to them--not necessarily the 
issue which is presented for their approval* Thus, for example, when a 
sample of registered voters was asked in a previous study what infor- 
mation they wanted during a bond issue campaign (related only to building 
plans), th^ most often wanted information on the curriculum* 

Decision making requires useful information at appropriate times* 
Direct democracy, "vdiile it lasted, had the advantages of helping to 
control the timing and of allowing a -joint screening of content for its 
usefulness* These qualities have been lost for the most part in today* s 
school-community relations* 

What substitutes for relevance of timing and of content? Both 
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depend on I'Tfaen the individual citizen becomes interested in some aspect 
of the schools and on what he is interested in. One man^s relevance m^ 
not be another* s, and the school* s relevance may not be the same as the 
citizen* s. 

Policies do not stir citizen interest as children and taxes do. 

In his.;role as reviewer, the citizen has consumer interests. These 
govern his participation and communication, and his voting behavior. 

As a consumer, the citizen occupies a difficult and frustrating 
position. Because he evaluates the educational product of the schools, 
he looks for indexes of product value. But in many instances, he must 
wait for such evidence until the child has coiqjleted his education — or, 
even longer, until the child has demonstrated the value of his education. 
Yet he must vote now, if he is to have a voice. 

This is a context of ^prehension, for current signs are not 
secure predictors of the child* s future coinpetenceo There is no 
present corollary of economic success, of a h^py family life, of a 
satisfying occupation, or of a meaningful role in society. There is no 
means known sufficient to insure any of these desired ends for all children. 
What is assumed is that some means are necessary for any child to have 
a chance of attaining these ends. 

So one of the more immediate signs that the citizen looks for 
is the inclusion in the curriculum and se27Vices of the schools of those 
areas which, through experience, have tended to lead toward achieving 
desired ends. 

Thus, reading, writing, and arithmetic are considered aecessitiies 
— the ‘’fundamentals.” The term is ^propriate, for these language skills 
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constituiie nnich of social commuiiLCation in any society# I&thout coDgjetence 
in them, the child has less chance of gaining mai^ desired ends# The 
educational structure of a society, thix)u^ which the child must progress, 
is itself largely constituted on these elementary skills# 

The inclination to examine schools, to mak© sure that the essential 
dements are there, takes other fonns# If there must be certain content 
in the curriculum, there must be assurance that the teacher can provide 
it# If certain content must be learned, the child must study (or study 
harder) to learn it# Teacher and pupil behaviors are signs to watch# 

What does this tell us of the consumer orientation? It suggests 
that evaluation of the schools in these terns will yield a view that 
ec5)hasizes the "indispensable” aspects of education# 

Another warning sign is based on the citizen* s expectation that 
schools can, and should, be administered on sound business and moral 
principles# Any sign to the contrary— by whomever sighted— may be re- 
garded as evidence of poor management and, therefore, poor products# 

In addition, there is a new set of consumer danands predicated 
on the highly visible conpetition between societies# Here special 
conpetences useful to our society are reviewed by the citizen consumer# 

To be constrained, by the nature of policy making, to a consumer* s 
role is one thing# To actively take one is another# Our research dealt 
with this activity— its scope and its form# Having looked at informal 
communication behavior (see Chapter II) , we now looked at citizen contact 
with the schools— and, particularly, that contact dependent on mediating 
agencies: school boards, parent organizations, mass media, and citizens* 



committees# 
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Method 

W6 look©d at citizen, contact with the schools from three different 
points of view, corresponding to the roles that derive from three citizen 
attributes: their parental status, the perceived utility of the schools, 

and the adult *s own educational expert ence® 

Because mediating agencies could be expected to differ from 
district to district, a national sample was used® We joined a national 
sample interview of I 5 OO citizens, aged 21 and over, conducted in the 

spring of 1964. 

The sample was a quota-probabili.ty type. Geographical localities, 
then blocks, were sampled by strict probability methods, vathin the 
blocks, interviewers selected respondents by quota. Within sex quotas, 
men were stratified by age quotas, and women were stratified by employ-^ 
moit quotas. 

No callbacks were made for not-at°homes who might have been 
eligible as a quota member. No attempt was made to reinterview those 
who refused. 

This sample differed from those used in our previous work. The 
earlier samples were of registered voters. So some of the earlier 
results on participation were optimistic, giVQi the results reported 

from this more representative adult sample. 

A check of this sample with census characteristics- for I960 showed 

that it has a significant bias against raral residents. 

Codification of responses was carried out during the summer of 
1964 . Reliabilities of the codes were assessed. Analysis was then made 
of the extent of citizen participation and 01 the relationships to 



consumer roles. 
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Results 

To know the present condition of relations between citiz^s and 
their schools requires that we know the implications of the consumer 

oiientationo In this study we saw mai^ of them© 

Miat education can accomplish for the child — and the adult and 
nation as well — are those basic competences, intellectual and social, 
that are seen to prepare the child for any path he may choose. In 
addition there are seen some economic benefits that follow directly on 

educational achievemento 

Because they themselves may not have received all the benefits 
to be reaped from more education, many citizens feel they could have 
done better in school. Particularly, those who dropped out of high 

school or college feel this way. 

To ’’finish" one*s education is important. It is important 

enough that those citizens who did not finish high school or college 
(or even grade school) and who are not now satisfied with their 
educational preparation are more ready to blame the schools for this 

difficulty. They expected more than they got. 

These expectations, based on the value of the educational 
product, go farther. Many more children are expected to finish college 
than will do so. And highly educated parents with such expectations 
but whose children are not seen, as doing too well now, tend to blame 

the schools. 

Then there are the apprehensions. Since thqjr mist wait years 
to obtain a final assessment of the educational product, most citizens 
favor proposals for national standards— for curriculum, achievement 
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testing of pupils, and especially testing of new teachers on the subjects 
they will be teachingo 

Further, although generally satisfied with how things are going 
in the local schools, six out of seven think some children are not getting 
as much out of school as they mighto 

The consumer orientation is already obviouSe It becomes even more 
evident when we see the differences in citizen interests according to 
parental status, their views of the local schools* utility, and their 
own education o 



Parental Status 

We looked at the differences in citizen interests for five 
categories s preschool parents, postschool parents, private school 
parents, nonparents, and public school parents o Some of the more sig=> 
nificant characteristics of each consiimer view are summarized here* 

Preschool parents * Of all groups, they are the most apprehensive 
of educational quality* They tend to blame the schools for student non- 
achievement and to take negative views of the usefulness of the mediating 
agencies, even though using the latter less often. 

Th^ are interested in school affairs and talk about them, but 
not to school people. They attend school events infrequently and vote 
less often (to some extent because they are younger and have not been 
eligible) . 

Th^ are not veiy happy with their own education, even thou^ 
it has been more recent than for other groups. 

Since their children are not yet in school, they favor invest- 
ments that would improve the future educational product. 



Post school parents. They see fewer benefits from education— -for 



children as well as thonselves. Th^ do not favor greater investments 
in educationo They see taxes as burdensome. 

Proposals for national educational standards do not appeal to than. 

Tliey do not participate in school affairs, see little efficacy 
in participation, find little use in mediating agencies, show little 
interest in school matters, but they vote often in school elections. 

Private school parents. They tend to like their own education, 
and blame themselves for any shortcomings in preparation. They see 
fewer benefits from public education for the child. They like the idea 
of testing new teachers, and thqy like curriculum innovations. 

These appear to be bases for their sending children to private 
schools— under more disciplined conditions. Because they support two 
school systems, they feel taxes are hi^ for what th^ get in return. 

They view mediating agencies rather negatively, especially 
board functions. They think parent organizations are dominated by some 
element. They see more unfairness in reports on school matters by 
mediating agencies. 

Th^ see the newspaper as quite useful in getting information 
to and from the schools. They participate and feel that their 
participation is efficacious. 

Nonparents . Having no children, they are likely to see benefits 
for society as a whole from education. They like testing proposals, 
perhaps to have a way of evaluating the educational product. 

They know relatively less about school board and parent organi- 
zation personnel and functions. They make use of the mass media to 
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inform themselves. Although they do not belong to parent organizations, 
some belong to adxilt groups that they consider to be interested in 
education. 

They show some interest in their schools but do not participate 
actively. 

Public School Parents . Th^ are optimistic about education, 
seeing many possible benefits. They view their local schools favorably, 
taking pride in them. 

They know more about what is going on, about innovations, Th^ 
know more about mediating agencies and they like the personnel and 
functions of boards and parent organizations. They find the board 
helpful. 

Their contacts with schools are more direct— with school people 
or with agencies close to the school, like the board and parent organi- 
zations. 

They participate actively and find it efficacious. 

Utility 

Views on the product quality (evaluation of local schools) and 
on product cost (burden of taxes for what is received) allow a comparison 
of four consuiaer types with respect to the utility of the schools. 

High Utility . These citizens, who like their local schools and 
who do not find taxes burdensome, tend to see more benefits from 
education. Particularly, they see benefits from basic work that will 
prepare the child. When students do not achieve to their potential, 
these citizens blame the parent or the child. 

They would like more money invested in public education. 
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preferring national and local sources o 

Thqjr participate actively, often directly with school personnel. 
They make use of mediating agencies for the dissemination and feedback 
of information about schools. They tend to follow the role prescriptions 
for interest in school matters, deviating only to participate more than 
called for in the perceived role. 

Low Utility . These citizens, who dislike the local schools 
and who also think that their taxes are burdensome, have a few unique 
characteristics in addition to the general mirror image they present 
to the hi^ utility citiz^s. 

Although they are generally low on pairbicipation, they do show 
more activity in one form of participations voting. But the activity 
is occasional, suggesting that the “protest vote" is not a constant 
factor in school-community relations. 

Th^ like grading pupils to encourage competition and the 
proposal for testing new teachers. And, when students are seen to fall 
short, they tend to blame the schools. 

Grumblers , These citizens dislike the local schools but do not 
feel their taxes are burdensome. They, like the low utility citizens, 
would also like to see some testing. But they focus on testing high 
school students for achievanent. 

They tend to put the fundamentals high on the scale of 
education's benefits, Tl:iey see economic benefits for the child from 
education, but not so often for themselves or the nation. 

They are relatively unaware of the board— its personnel, 
functions, or representativeness. 
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Hard-pressed, These citizens like the local schools but feel 



their taxes are burdensome, Th^ see fewer benefits for adults like 
themselves from education. But they do see economic benefits from 
education. 

They are not likely to blame the schools for student nonachieve- 
ment, They vote in financial elections and follow the role prescription 
for interest in school finances. They support the schools even if it 
hurts. 

Their exposure to schools is usually indirect, unlike the high 
utility citizens, Th^ make more use of the mass media, especially 
radio and television. 

They look on the board kindly, seeing it as representative 
and useful for dissemination of information from the schools to 
citizens. It is not seen as quite so useful for feedback, however. 

This may be because they view it as dominated by the administration. 

Educational Experiences 

Citizens bring to their current evaluations and partici- 
pations the experiences of their own education. Both the quantity 
and the quality of this experience can affect their interests. 

Educational attainment. More educated citizens see more 
benefits from education, particularly in the basic competences— 
intellectual and social. The less educated are more sensitive to 
economic benefits— except for themselves. 

The more educated have opinions of educational proposals 
more often. They take more pride in schools and, relatively, in 



students. 
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Concern with the curricul-um is greater among the more educated 
citizens o They talce more fa-rorable— and more unfavorable— views of 
innovations in the academic curriculum* Less educated citizens are 
more concerned with national standards and grading practices than with 
the content of the curriculumo 

More educated citizens tend to blame the parent or the school 
for student nonachievement © The less educated tend to blame the child* 
Stimulus funds, to improve future public education, are 
favored by the more educated* They prefer local sources for increased 
funds* The less educated prefer national sources for increased funds* 
More educated citizens are more aware of school board personnel 
and functions, taking favorable and unfavorable views of them* They 
make more unfavorable comments on board personnel* Th^ also tend to 
see the administration as dominating the board, w^le the less educated 
see the board as dominant* 

Parent organizations are also better known to the more 
educated* They are more likely to be="=or to have been-’^merabers of 
these organizations (even though having a lower proportion of public 
school parents)* Their negative views of sudi organizations focus 
on functions, in contrast to their views of board personnel* 

Citizens commi.ttees are more likely to be seen as useful for 
dissemination and feedback by the more educated* The less educated 
like radio and television for these functions* 

The more educated participate more often? they see their 
participation as efficacious? their interest could be Increased in 
school affairs* 
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More educated citizens are more likely to disregard a role 
prescription for one family member to have an interest in school 
affairs, with both family members taking an interests 

Although they pay higher taxes, more educated citizens find 
their taxes less of a burdoi. 

Satisfaction with education o By itself, citizens* satisfaction 
with their own educational experience does not make too much of an 
impact. But there are some distinctive characteristics. 

!I5ie more satisfied like innovations in teaching methods. Th^ 
also take more pride in teachers— and in the administration. 

The more satisfied citizens are less likely to see boiefits 
from education for adults like themselves. The less satisfied — if more 
educated — see economic benefits from education. 

Culturally deprived students are seen by the more satisfied 
to be getting less than th^ should fi*om their education. 

More satisfied citizens tend to think pupils should be graded 
in order to stimulate competition. 

For increased funds for public education, the more satisfied 
prefer state sources. The less satisfied prefer national sources. 

More satisfied citizens tend to see the board as representative. 
They also make more use of the mass media. 

•nie interest of dissatisfied citizens in the local schools 
could be increased. 

Dissatisfied citizens tend to blame the child for nonachievement. 

Quantity and Quality. The impact of educational attainment is 
sometimes affected hy the perceived quality of that experience. These 
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relationships were founds 

Citizens vri-th more education, but who are dj-ssatisfied, see 
fewer benefits from educatior.o rne7 see more bias (in favor of the 
schools) in reports about schools o Tney also tend to have more direct 
contacts with school personnelo 

Citizens with less education, and who are dissatisfied, see more 
economic benefits for themselves and for children from educationo Thesy 
are less likely to see a role for interest in school affairso 

Citizens with more education, and who are satisfied, see more 
economic benefits for the nation from educationo They also see more 
benefits for the nation from increased knowiedgeo And, they take 
relatively high pride in the academic content of the (?riTicral-amo 

High school graduates o Because there are more public school 
parents among citizens \iho finished high school, some of our results do 
not show regular relationships between educational attainment and 
citizen vievis and participation o The middle group, of high school 
graduates, has these distinct characteristics? 

Th^ are more favorable to local school instruction and adminis- 
tration— if satisfied with their own educationo If dissatisfied, they 
favor innovations in faciliiies (perhaps bhej" regret not having better 



facilities themselves) o 

However, th^ are somewhat unlikely to take pride in either the 
administration of local schools or in. facilities o 



Student nonachievement is blamed on the childo 

They would like testing of high school student achievement and 



testing of new teachers o 
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They tend to prefer state sources for any new funds — if dis- 
satisfied with their own educationo 

They are aware of mediating agencies available for their use* 
They make the most use of newspapers and parent organizations. Th^ 
tend to follow role prescriptions for their interest in school affairs* 

Use of Mediating Agencies 

We kne*w firom our previous work that participation in school 
affairs is low among citizens* Bat the previous estimates, based on 
registered voters, proved to be optimistic in comparison vdth the 
figures obtained in this study among all citizens 21 and over* 

Even with the several consumer interests available for imple- 
mentation through participation, many citizens do not participate* It 
isn*t that they do not see a role for their interest; most citizens 
do* It seems that active participation needs a veiy good reason- 
such as a commitment on behalf of a child now in school. 

That such a reason has already been found — or cannot be found — 
is evident in the finding that four out of five citizens say nothing 
could increase their interest in school affairs* 

KiOT/Ting that relatively few citizens stand in close relation to 
the schools, we were looking in this study for infomaticn on the 
perception and use of mediating agencies* These agencies afford an 
opportunity for the uncommitted, infrequent participator to still apply 
his consumer criteria to school matters* 

Mediating agencies were viewed as a potential means of reducing 
the widening gap between citizens and schools* We have summarized some 
results that show differences in use of these agencies by various 
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consumer interests e What we have not summarized are the findings that 
bear on this possible mediating role. Here they are: 

Of all the agencies available for aiding citizens to learn what 
is going on in the local schools, only the newspaper is seen as helpful 
ty as many as half the citizens interviewed. 

Of all the agencies that might help the schools find out what 
citizens think of their schools, only the newspaper and parent organi- 
zation are seen as helpful by as many as one-third of the citizens. 

In general, citizens know little about mediating agency useful- 
ness, make little use of than, and only occasionally have anything 
specific to say about two of the more important agencies: school 

boards and parent organizations. 

Board personnel and functions are little known. Evaluations of 
both tend to be made on the basis of perceived results (not of who they 
are or what th^ try to do). Two-thirds of the citizens think either the 
board or the administration dominates policy making. The less knowledg— 
able think it is the board. 

Those citizens who evaluate board personnel and functions favorably 
tend to see an even balance between board and administration. And those 
who see an even balance think the boai^ is more representative of the 
citizenry. 

Parent organization personnel and functions are even less known 
than the board* s. However, only one-third see a dominant element in 
these organizations, usually the parents. Citizens who take a negative 
view of organization personnel and functions tend to think the schools 
dominate such groups. Monbers of such organizations think the parents 



dominate. 
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Citizens committees are nearly unknown. Only 3^ evaluate their 

personnel; 75^ evaluate their functions. 

With one exception all mediating agencies are valued more for 
their dissonination usefulness than for their feedback usefulness. The 
exception is the school board. 

There is relatively little criticism of mediating agencies for 
unfairness of their reports. What criticism there is tends toward 
accusations of a pro-school bias, especially with those agencies close 
to the schools. 

Citizens who like the job their local schools are doing also 
tend to like the personnel and functions of the board and of the parent 
organizations. This could be es^ected, since th^ base the latter 
evaluations on the former. 

The results summarized here and in previous sections suggest 
that mediating agencies are not often useful in the absence of 
opportunities for active participation. The same citizens who partici- 
pate actively are the ones who make use of the mediating agencies. 

There is one exception of note. The mass media (newspapers, 
radio, and television) are sometimes used by citizens who do not have 
high levels of active participation. 

Conclusions 

We can say with some assurance that citizens stand in relation 
to, not in relationship mth, their schools. We can even strvsngthen 
that statem.ents Citizens, with varying consumer interests, stand in 

distant relation to their schools. 

Further, there appears to be no agency that is currently 
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Ijridging th© gap bG^twcen citizons and thGir schools. 

Any program of improved communication in school-community 
relations should take cognizance of the consumer orientation of citizens 
and the unfulfilled need for mediation between citizens and schools. 
Somewhat different programs might result from emphasis on one or the 
other of these factors. We shall discuss both, beginning with the 
consumer orientation. 

Coping with Consumers 

Although dealing with many vailed consumers poses a difficult 
problem in planning an improved communication program, it should be 
pointed out that there are some fortuitous factors that favor the 
schools in these consumer orientations: 

For the most part, citizens blame themselves for their own 
educational shortcomings and their children or themselves for their 
children* s shortcomings. Their regret for not doing better may even 
add to their willingness to support the schools now. 

The general apathy of citizens with regard to school matters 
leads to a select group voting on many financial issues — those with an 
investment to be protected. Protest votes are occasional, not usual. 

Even as more citizens do vote in school financial elections, 
there is a greater likelihood that those committed— and favorable- 
will turn out. 

An important group of citizens, those hard-pressed by taxes but 
who think the schools are doing ail right, is clearly betting on 
education to improve their children* s future. 

Yet even with the aid of these fortuities, there remains a 

o 

ERIC 
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problem of securing support for public education. To some, it is a 
problem of survival. The problem is not one of issues, bit of people — 
and of consumer interests. 

We shall discuss a number of ways of coping with these people 
and their interests in the remainder of this section. But we are going 
to have reservations about many of these ways, about whether they should 
be used at all and about their probable success. The reason for this is 
simple; We have reservations about leaving the situation as it is, as a 
problem of consumer interests rather than one of issues. But we shall 
come to this again in the final section. For now, here are some ways 
of coping with consumer interests. Many have been tried—but not 
always correctly or for the right reasons. 

lo Issue regular reports to citizens. They maj'’ not be useful in 
changing any citizen attitudes toward the schools. They will probably 
have no use-=in the present context— for infoming citizens about 
educational issues. But these are apprehensive consumers. They expect 
regular reports on the conduct of the schools. If they do not receive 
reports, they may very likely change their attitudes — against the 
schools. 

Citizens need reassurance, given their anxieties. Further, if 
the situation becomes stressful for them, they may introduce all sorts 
of irrelevancies into their opinions on specific financial issues. If 
the management is suspect, so is the product. 

2. Bargain— in the open. Under present conditions, any dis- 
cussion between citizens and schools is not to establish values through 
reaching an understanding about a situation. It is simply a confrontation 




of values, subject to bargaining. 

When representatives of citizens (e.g. school boards) present 
citizen values, they should do so in the open. For, to apprehensive 
citizens, the first question is whether they have been heard. 

Bargaining, although exp edit nt under present conditions, has the 
unfortv late byproduct of reinforcing the various consumer orientations 
in school-community relations. Communication is turned away from 
securing understanding, towai*d achieving acquiescence from consumer 
groups to school policy — or, even worse, to designing school policy 
that will win acceptance from consumer groups. 

3. Conduct research on consumers. This suggestion is usually 
put another way: Conduct research on school policy among citizens. But 
the outcome is the same. We learn much more about consumers than we do 
about educational issues. 

Given the nature of polling techniques most often used, what is 
learned about educational issues is the mere likelihood of acceptance 
in subsequent bargaining situations. The technique is much more 
productive of information on consumers. Schools can learn which 
citizens possess attributes likely to be useful in decisions on how to 
allocate resources for winning acceptance. 

Citizens may not look too kindly on this more useful side of 
public polling, however. They could reasonably expect that it was their 
views, not their identities, that were to be researched. They might even 
consider that they had presented a mandate to be carried out by the 
schools. 

4c Have teachers talk with parents. This could well narrow the 
gap between one group of citizens and the schools. That is, it could if 



th^ were to converse successfully o What is the likelihood of their 
doing so? VJhat criteria should be used to define success? 

If we take the gross criterion— that the parent is more likely 
to acquiesce to school policy— the prospect is not goodo The parent who 
does not already agree with school policy comes to such a meeting with an 
alien point of viewo He (or she) has unfulfilled expectations for the 
childo He may have some guilt feelings for his own part in the child* s 
nonachievement o Apart from an occasional catharsis, what can we reason- 
ably expect to be the outcome? 

If we take any finer criterion— =such as an increased under- 
standing of school policy the parent<=~the prospect is much worse. 

Can we e:?q)ect all teachers, or even a majority of them, to accomplish 
this difficult communication task when the parent has not come to the 
meeting for this purpose? 

Can we reasonably expect arching more from such a conference 
than an occasional improvement in the child’s learning situation? 

What about the effect on teachers from conferences where other purposes 
are entertained? 

5o Arrange contacts with neglected groups. Several kinds of 
citizens have some interest in school matters, but are not now using 
available contacts with the schools. Specially designed approaches 
might work better than a general communication program for these groups; 

Preschool parents, who will be the public school parents of 
tomorrow, are apprehensive and distrustful of school quality. And they 
are not being reached until th^ become public school parents. A 
special program for them seems indicated. 
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Postschool parents, the public school parents of yesterday, are 
not particularly interested in school matters any more. But they still 
vote. Programs that would sUvStain their interest after their children 
leave school might alleviate the conservative nature of th^r vote. 

Nonparents have some interest in school matters, but get their 
information from adult organizations and the mass media. Special 
programs for adult organizations (service and civic clubs) could perhaps 
improve the quality of information they possess about schools. (In 
Volume I, we have discussed the possibility of controlling the iTumors 
that seem to be characteristic of this group. ) 

6. Improve contacts with specific groups. There are not only 
some sins of omission (see 5» above), there are also some sins of 
commission. Many communication techniques backfire because thqy are 
used too broadly or are directed at an inappropriate audience. 

Given the variety of consumer interests, it is unlikely that 
any one communication technique will work for all citizens and all 
situations. Particular groups will want particular content at 
particular times from particular sources. 

Both this and the last suggestion have the drawback of reinforc- 
ing the existing divisions of consumer interest. As things stand, how- 
ever, such views are more promising than an undifferentiated approach 
to communicating with the public. 

7. Establish contact with latent supporters. There is one 
group of citizens who are potential supporters but who do not now have 
much contact with the schools. These citizens see no efficacy in their 
participation but they do think that their interest could be increased. 
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This contact uiust be initiated the schools o These citizens do 
not see themselves as capable of establishing the contact (therefore, the 
lack of efficacy) o Not only must the schools facilitate this contact, they 
■will also have to find some way to reinforce it— to supply the means that 
will make this contact satisfjdngo 

8o Campaign selectivelyo In the absence of a severe controversy, 
any campaign mounted by— or for— the schools "will tend to increase the 
proportion of favorable voters o 

Because the location of favorable voters is relatively easy 
(public school parents are a good bet), these campaigns are often success- 
ful in "Winning acquiescence to school policyo However, such campaigns 
may themselves generate conflict in the community, with accompanying 
resentment of manipulative tactics o 

This technique has a companion, that of preying upon the anxieties 
of the consumer who has an investment in the schools (the public school 
parent) o 

The combination of campaign manipulation and fear arousal can be 
expected to stir up some suspicions about the management of the schoolso 
Hence, apprehensions about the qualiiy of the product may be quickened. 

9o Make greater use of citizens committeeso The use of ad hoc 
committees of citizens, usually initiated by the schools, has been tried 
frequently in recent years. The results have not been good if we take 
the criterion of citizen acceptance of school policy. 

Financial elections are no more likely to pass with a citizens 
committee worV nn g than "without one. Indeed, there are some boomerangs. 

Thqy can evoke dormant interests unfavorable to the schools by widespread 
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uninfomed coDnminication efforts <, 

There is a basic fallacy in the use of citizens* committees » 

They are formed to try to accomplish what school officials (the adminis- 
tration and school board) have not been able to accomplisho That thq^ 
should not succeed should be of little surpriseo 

10 o Make greater use of the mass mediae Some important kinds 
of citizens use the mass media primarily for information about schoolso 
To obtain more use seems attractiveo To get more information to the 
mass media seems the obvious techniqueo 

However, the roass media have other purposes than serving as a 
mediator between the schools and citizens o And several of these purposes 
diminish their usefulness o 

The media rely on competition as a means of attracting audiences, 
and their coverage of school matters may suffer for it (in the eyes of 
the schools) o They also see themselves as watchdogs of public monies 
and morals, with consequent tribulations for the schoolso 

Yet the informational services of the mass media could be more 
usedo The schools can make a practice of accommodating the particular 
needs of the mass mediae Further, they can reinforce such informational 
services by rewarding zhz for their help-- through public recognition. 

Ho Teach about schools in schoolo For all their years in 
schools, citizens are poorly prepared to take an interest in school 
affairs that wi,ll be meaningful to them and productive for the schools o 
Students should lean about schools and how school policy is determined 
just as they would learn about any other important ci-vic agency,, 

Pairticrilarly, students should leam something about the functions 
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of varioTiS scliool'-rola'tsd. groups (o^go^ "tlio school hoai^ and. paron't organi** 
zations)o Theiis in the future, they may be able to see wiiat members of 
"these agencies are doing~"*or could be doing~rather than seeing only an 

undifferentiated image of school policy. 

Bat this means of coping I'Jith consumer interests has the same draw- 
back as the others. It leaves the situation as it is— consumers in distant 
relation to the schools. Miat might be done to alter the situation? 

Communication and Understanding 

In our introductory comments, \7e pointed out that the only 
formality in relations between citizens and schools is to be found dji 
the occasional re^vievT of policy, by voting. As a result, most citizen 
participation (including that relative to policy) is informal. Such 
informality yields irrelevance of timing and of content in citizen 
communication . 

Both content and timing are usually determined by citizen 
interests. There are few instances in which citizens contribute any- 
thing to policy except a consumer's veto. 

This kind of situation can be-“=and has been— lived with. But is 
there something better? Wo"uld it not be better , for example , to decide 
issues on the basis of an optimum educational policy rather than on the 
basis of consumer demand? Can the schools find support for more than 
survival? Could they find support that would give impetus to educa- 
tional progress? 

Nine years ago we began our work on support for public educa- 
tion. We began with the hypothesis (and implicit hope) that public 
understanding leads to support for public education. 
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We found some evidence for this hypothesise But we found it for 
the degree of understanding among infomed observers in school districts, 
not among the citizens as a wholeo From vjhat we have seen of citizen 
participation, there is little to suggest that we would find support 
related to understanding among citizens generally© 

In part, we say this because of the 1 ot 7 level of citizen partici- 
pation— and, hence, of citizen knowledge© However, we also have in mind 
a more specific definition of understanding than is often used© (For 
example, it is not unusual to hear understanding inferred as a condition 
whenever school policies go unchallenged©) 

If we examine the concept of understanding, we can show this 
specific meaning© We can also show how only relevant communication 
contributes to understanding© Then, finally, we can consider several 
aspects of formality vjhich can increase the relevance of communication 

between citizens and schools© 

In our earlier work, we arrived at this definition of the 

concept of understanding; 

, o © A common perception among a group of people of the 
existing situation© 

The most important implication of thas definition is the removal 
of the notion of “agreement©** We did not want to corxfuse understanding 
with vague notions of value consensus— particularly T-Jith reference to 
what should be done about a given situ.ation© 

Communication ought to be able to lead to understanding viithout 
consequent agreement on what should be done© People who understand a 
situation sho'old still be able to disagree on what to do about that 
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situationo 

Given the definition of understanding relative to a situation, 
the functions of communication involved are to provide descriptions of 
situations and to provide an exchange of infoimation tiiat make^. it 
possible for two or more persons to have the same situation in mindo 

R^evance criteria apply to these two functionso Relevance of 
content determines the adequacy— and the effectiveness— -of situational 
descripiiono RaLevance of timing determines the effectiveness of trans- 
mission efforts o 

These aspects of raLevance are necessaiy to effective communi- 
cationo It does no good to transmit information to citizens who are not 
ready to attend to a messa^ge about a given situation® Given their 
consumer orientations, they m^ not pay any attention® Or, if they do, 
they may try to interpret the situation in terms of their interests , and 
not try to understand the situation for what it is® 

Sisdlarly, it does no good to describe a situation in less 
than complete terms® That is, the situation should have all of its 
relevant aspects describedo Motives are often suspect when incomplete 
descriptions are made® Generally, incomplete descriptions invite 
idiosyncratic ccmpletiono 

VfiLth our commitment to democratic procedures it becomes important 
that we consider means by which understanding— not fearful acquiescence — 
can achieve support for public education® And given the onerous problems 
of dealing with disparate consumer interests, it would indeed be helpful 
to formulate procedural guidelines that would increase the relevancy of 
communication between citizens and schools— and, hopefully, decrease 



irrelevancy® 




We can dismiss the possibility of regular , directs mass paroicipa-' 
tion by citizens in educatinnal policy makings. It seems obviously unwork- 
ableo 

But this does not mean we need abandon the assets of regulariiyo 
Regiilailty of communication serves relevance insofar as it appoints a 
time for transmission. Procedures are still available that would achieve 
the same relevance of timing. 

The basic problem is that when the schools are ready to talk, 
the citizens are not ready to listen— T«Jith respect to a given situation. 
The reverse is also critical. When the citizens are ready to talks the 
schools are not ready to listen (or do not appsar to be receptive). 

The question is therefore: >Jhat procedures can be used to bring 

together the citizens and the schools so that both are prepared to 
communicate about the same situation at the same time? 

As things stand, when both are now talking id.th each other at 
the same time it may well be the case that they are not interested in the 
same situation. This is exemplified by the one formal procedure used to 
any extent by citizens: voting. It is in voting on specific bond issues 

for building needs that we find irrelevant voices raised. These voices 
inquire about curriculum, not building needs. 

In Volume I, we suggested one kind of formality to displace the 
informality characteristic of citizen communication. We suggested that 
policy deteimiination by school officials, since it implies change, 
ought to be carried out through a set of procedures which—in effect-- 
institutionalizes change in policy (or innovation). 

Such a set of procedures would have the property of appointing a 



time for communication for each situationc Let®s take an example of a 
sequence of procedures for a given innovations 

lo Announconent of the possibility of a change and solicitation 
of opinions relevant to that change, 

2o A report of the discussion on initiating that change and 
the decision reached, along mth information on the proposed time for 
reviewing the results of that change, 

3o An announcement of the discussion that t-jill evaluate the 
results of the change, soliciting relevant opinions, 

4, A report on the discussion evaluating the results and the 
decision reached. If a second review is planned, then the time for it 
could be announced. 

Because there may be more than one change— or contemplated change- 
in the works at once, any given message from the schools mi^t contain 
more than one of these eleraents, but referring to different innovations. 
This kind of standard procedure recognizes that policy initiation 
and reviet^ are not likely to occur at the same point in time. And it 
invites comment relevant to the appropriate state of innovation. It can 
avoid erroneous expectations and, perhaps, citizen desires to be heard on 
the initiation question when the discussion is already at the review stage. 
There rail probably be no great increase in citizen participation. 
However, the nature of policy determination will be more i/isible. Those 
vjho are interested ^dll be able to follow it more easily. 

Such a standard procedure poses a fonnidable reporting task, for 
the schools cannot reasonably expect mediating agencies to do the job. 

The mass media, particularly, are characteristically more concerned 
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with decisions than with the preparation for decisions — ^unless controversy 
accompanies discussion. 

The schools can help the mass media — and other mediating agencies — 
by holding to a standard procedure. Then the correct timing is evident. 

But schools must do much of this reporting themselves. 

Finally, they must also provide access to the citizens who have 
something relevant to say. Here we might recall the consumer orien- 
tation for a suggestion on implementing more formal procedures: 

It will probably be easier to foimilate the procedures from the 
point of view of the schools — as we did above. But it T^jill probably be 
more effective to express these procedures from the point of view of the 
citizens. 

The schools can examine the kinds of situations they communicate 
with citizens on, and formulate their procedural needs. But then they 
should write a "Handbook for Citizens." This handbook, distributed to 
eveiy citizen (and new citizen) would talk about the kinds of situations 
citizens will be (or could be) .interested in, and infom citizens about 
the procedures that they can follow in order to be heard, or, in order 
to learn about the schools. 

Two helpful things might follow on such an approach. 

First, any person who represents the schools (e.g. a teacher or 
board member) could, on reading such a handbook, see just what is expected 
of him by citizens. Th^ are relieved of undefined responsibilities to 
"communicate more" with citizens. But, at the same time, th^ are made 
aware of their responsibilities as communicators. 

Second, those persons and institutions who are concerned about 
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fair democratic procedures can come to the aid of the schools in enforcing 
relevancyo As long as there are specified opportunities to be heard, it 
is possible to impose sanctions against irreleYancyo Thus, for example, 
dreaded "'last minute attacks" might be abhoisjed ^ those wb.o are the 



intended converts o 

Everyone, it seons, deplores the lack of effective commsinicationo 
Sometimes— -and erroneously—the perceived lack can be seen to indicaue 
simply a failure to achieve agreement on what should be doneo But even 
when understanding is the goal, connmjnication still falls short© 

We tend to regard such failure to achieve understanding as a 
problem of "different meanings ©" What was intended was not successfully 
conv^edo But is any language so prolific in significations as English 
really so weak? The fault may lie instead with the communicator's 
descriptive capability, not with the difficulties of common language 
usage© “leaning" problems may, in fact, be disguised description prooleras© 

What does it take to describe a situation? If we knew that, we 
could tell if a communicator had included all the elem0:?.ts of a situation 
that are relevant««and hence needed for a complete disenption© We wouid 
also know more about enforcing content relevance, at lea-st to the extent 
of knowing when to demand more information ‘to obtain a complete desori,p*" 
tion, and perhaps enough to lay out some formal gU 3 ,de 2 dnes for maintaining 



content relevance in discussions of educational issues© 

To see what is relevant, content for a discussion, we mu,st first 
examine what is r^evant in any - situation— and thus eldgible for inclusion 
in a description of the situation© This calls for a theoretical analysis© 
We have answered this question cf what is relevant in a gX'rm 
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situation* There are three kinds of relevance for a given situation, each 
of which constitutes material necessaiy to a complete description of the 
situation: 

1. There is situational relevance* This refers to the objects 
that have psychological significance to the individual viewing the 
situation* We commonly say that to understand each other, people must be 
talking about the same objects* 

2* There is pertinence * This refers to the relationship 
betvreen objects on a common attribute* For example, we are concerned 
about the comparability of objects on some dimension* Each object has 
some degree of pertinence, based on the extent to which it possesses the 
common attribute* 

3* There is salience^ This .refers to the relationship betx-reen 
the individual and each object, regardless of attribute* Through experi- 
ence, the individual comes to have some degree of “closeness” to the 
object, which is not due to the attribute which makes the objects stand 
in pertinent relation in the given situation* (It is this aspect of rele- 
vance which leads to hidden motives being questioned*) 

For an individual to describe a given situation completely, 
then he must report the two objects, the attribute that makes them 
pertinent, the objects* peiiinence values, and his salience values for 
the two objects* This gives seven elements to be reported* In addition, 
the individual may report — and often does — the discrimination he makes 
between the two objects* For example, he may say that one object is 
preferable, assuming that he is talking about alternative choices* 

One must make a report to someone else— so that th^ may achieve 
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coorjentatioii o That is, he undertakes to make it possible for them to see 
the same situation o 

Content relevance implies that understanding can occur only when 
one person describes a situation with sufficient fu3JLness that another person 
tjill— =in effect— see the same situationo Content relevance, like understand- 
ing, focuses on the situationo 

Now it is patently obvious that such full reports are not common. 

The most frequent behavior is to report not the whole situation, but the 
discrimination made of the objects in the situation— with or without 
identification of the objects and the attribute involved, ”I prefer this 
alternative” or »I prefer this alternative because it is less costly” are 
examples of typical reports of situations. 

Unless formal guidelines for reporting are adopted, it seems un- 
likely that we shall attain much improvement in the relevance of content. 

But such guidelines are not likely to be adopted by the average citizen. 
However, even thou^ he may not use than, he could still profit from their 
use by those who report to him. He could better understand if the situation 
were clearer to him. 

In the previous section, we suggested formal procedures for the 
timing of reports. Now we have, through the criteria of relevance, forraal 
gi'idelines for the content of reports. 

What remains is to suggest a way of implementing the content 
guidelines. 

The k^ to such implementation can be found in the unique human 
capability for suspending action. If needed, humans can return to the 
same situation at a later point in time in order to describe it more 



fully® They are not restricted to situations as they occur® can 

work with “structured situations” of their ovm makingo 

Persons who want to make a joint decision, based on understanding, 
can employ coorientation techniques until thqy see the same situationo 
Then they can decide whether agreement on what to do is possible® They 
can refuse to bow to authority relationships and voting mechanisms as 

substitutes for effective communicationo 

Who is to establish coorientation, then? And who is to govern 
the procedures? For the mo^t part, it will have to be school officials— 
in their own interest® But there will be instances ±ii which mediation 
would be helpful® There will be educational issues which involve complex 

situations and aroused citizens® 

The kind of med5,ation that is not needed is that which commonly 

serves to govern the confrontation of values (e.g, as in industiy-lahir 
relations). The kind of aiediation needed is that which establishes co- 

orientation by enforcing relevance® - 

This latter mediation is difficult® It requires that the 
mediating agency be in coorientation .with both the schools and the 
citizens® It also reqiiires that the-onediating agency be free from ar^ 
biasing association— for example, with the schools® For the situation 

is to be objectively ■viewed £ind described® 

For .complex situations, it ^appears that no ex3.sting agency is 

qualified for this mediation role® Even if one were to adopt the 
procedures necessary for the role, its objectivity would be open to 

challenge® 

One possibility emerges: the select committee. A small nunSjer 
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of citizens, chosen for their intelligence and objectivity, could employ 
the criteria of relevance to arrive at an accurate description of the 
situation V based on an achieved coorientation vdth both schools and 
citizens. 

Their report of the situation would serve to define the limits of 
the situation. Thus, no credence need be paid to irrelevant considerations 
that later arise o Their report would not define the direction that schools 
and citizens should take. Rather, it would make clear what the alternatives 
are and allow an informed decision to be made by an understanding citizenry. 

We have been discussing relevance of timing and content, and how 
formal procedures mi^t improve relations beti^reen citizens and schools. 
Implicitly, we have been discussing the relevance of procedures as well. 

Given our democratic values and our dedication to democratic 
means for dmplementing those values, the democratic procedure is the 
preferred procedure . And sometimes, as we have suggested here, it is 
the most effective procedure. 



o 



Chapter IV 



The Structure of School-Comniunity Relations 

There are many factors that could affect some aspect of school- 
community relations o To enumerate these factors, to assess their impact 
on important aspects of school-community relations is to study the 
stmcture of school-community relations, 

l^hat we did in this study was to establish the boundari.es of the 
stiucture, to include those factors which were found to be important 
components and to exclude those which were unimportant — or redundant 
to an important component. In doing this, we were able to show how 
certain factors went together, so that we obtained infoicmation on the 
organization of factors rithin the structure, 

We had made an earlier effort in this direction ( Communities and 
Their Schools) , However, there were serious shortcomings in that approach 
that needed correction, given adequate resources to make those corrections. 
These shoricomings , and our subsequent changes in approach, were? 

1, The listing of potential factors was incomplete. We had first 
used the testimony of local observers to establish the ^listing. The 
greatest fault in this technique was the tendency to obtain broadly 
defined factors, within which divergent factors might be subsiuned. In 
our later effort, we attempted to extend the listin.g by enumerating these 
factors at a more specific level, 

2, The criteria for including or excluding factors as imporiant 
components were inadequate. We used local testimony as evidence, with 

a partial check on judgments afforded by the histoiy of financial 
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support in the districts. The proper methodology, which we adopted in 
tliis study, was to obtain independent estimates of the presence— or 
absence — of each factor and of the presence of each aspect of school- 
community relations which we regarded as an impoi*tant criterion, then 
to obtain an estimate of the relationship between theno In this way, 
an unbiased estimate of the factors* impact was available. 

To introduce this summary of our findings on the structure of 
school-community relations, we must review our conceptualization of 
these approaches. 

The earlier study had produced a listing of 162 potential factors 
in school-community relations. But most of these were not specific. For 
instance, educational characteristics of the district population 
generally implied average education in the eyes of most observers we 
questioned. But other educational factors could be adduced (e.g. , the 
discrepancy between mean and median educational level). 

The lack of specificity became more obvious as we searched for 
objective measures of each potential factor. Did district financial 
capability imply average personal income? Or average family income? 

Or per capita retail sales? Or the ratio of the district average to 
the state average on any of these? 

Working with the literature and the advice of colleagues, we 
emerged with a listing of well over a thousand potential measures of 
factors in school-community relations. Then we began to prune the 
list. ¥e used four criteria: observability of the factor, previous 

use in educational research, importance accorded the factor in the 
educational literature, and reported experiences of administrators. 
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this time we were referring to a listing of variables , not 
factors. For some of these might be measuring the same factor. One 
of the functions of our analysis was to be the assessment of such 
common content among the variables. 

We regrouped the valuables into 26 divisions, mthin which we 
would assess common content© Our final total of variables wac 860, 
each of which was to be examined to see if it should be included or 
excluded. 

The decision on inclusion or exclusion was to be made primarily 
on the basis of each variable* s relationships to criteria of school- 
community relations. These too were reconceptualized from the earlier 
study. 

In our first study we had used the success or failure record of 
school districts in financial elections as the criterion of school- 
community relations. Although it is of some practical importance to 
view success in financial elections as an indicator of prevailing 
relations, there is a danger in taking only this view. A factor may 
have some impact on relations that is all for the good (or bad) but 
the in5)act m^ not be visible if we use only this one criterion. 

We used four criteria of school-community relations, assessing 
the relationship of each variable against all four. If any variable 
had a significant correlation with any of the four, we retained the 
variable as an important component of the structure of school- 
community relations. (Since we were also stud3ring the relationships 
among variables in each of the 26 divisions, we could omit some 
variables as redundant to others— if they had a positive correlation 
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with the others and had similar patterns of relationship to the 
criterion variables.) 

The definitions we used for these four criterion variables are 



as foUovTS: 

Acquiescence ; The degree to which voters in school districts 
revietr financial issues favorably. It was measured as the percentage 
of voters who voted “yes" on an issue. The percentage was adjusted 
according to the type of election held— -bond* tax, or budget. The 
adjustment was made on the basis of national averages for the type of 
election. (For example, budget elections usually have a higher 
proportion of "yes" voters than bond or tax elections® Districts 
holding only budget elections would be adjusted downward on this 
criterion. ) 

Participation ; The degree to which voters in school districts 
exercise their ri-ght of revLevr in school elections. It was measured 
as the percentage of eligible voters who turned out to vote in 
school dLections of all kinds. This percentage too was adjusted 
according to the national average for a given type of election. 

Understanf^T ng ; The degree to which informed observers in a 
school distilct perceive factors affecting the school-community relation- 
ship the same way. (This distinguishes it from total agreement, which 
implies that they perceive a similar course of action as well as 

agreeing on the cixrrent situation.^ ■ 

This was measured by assessing the degree of common perception 
among each pair of observers regarding the impact locally of I69 
factors. Ten observers were questioned: the superintendent, board 
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president, four board members, a teacher representative, a parent 
representative, a mass media r^resentative, and an interested citizen*. 
(Where possible, we selected an interested citizen who held a critical 
view of the local schools. We also asked for elected teacher and parent 
representatives. ) 

Quiescence ; The degree to which controversy and conflict are 
lacking in a school district. We measured it as the degree to wiiich 
potential factors in the district were seen to be inoperative, using only 
joint perceptions by pairs of informed observers as an index of factor 
dormancy. That is, informants had to agree that a factor was inoperative 
before we accepted the judgment. 

Methods 

Prior to beginning the steps necessary to collecting the data, 
we brought together an advisory gi’oup of educational leaders to 
review our conceptualization, and to discuss the procedures to be used 
in collecting the data. They aided in cutting down the list to 860 
variables, and they made valuable suggestions on obtaming the data 
from school districts. 

Our next step was to sort out the variables according to the 
optimum source of information fox* each variable. Census data and 
school records took care of many. Bat we found it necessary to consider 
questioning individuals in school districts who held key roles in school- 
community relations. These persons were the only source possible for 
some variables. For example, only an informed observer could report on 
the tact displayed by board members in their relations with the public. 
And other information could be more efficiently gathered by personal 

ERIC 



interview (given that one had to be conducted anyway with certain persons)* 
For instance, we could question board members directly about their own 
background in education rather than asking for the mfoimation from the 
school admini strati on* 

We then constructed special data gathering instruments for each 
source of informationo Each instrumerib was pretested in three districts 
where we would be conducting the study* 

The instnunents used were: 

Questionnaires— separate sets of questions for the district 
superintendent, the board president, four board meiribers, a teacher 
representative, a parent representative, a mass media representative, 
and an interested citizen* 

An Inventoiy— a listing of the I69 areas to which each of the 
ten informants named above responded with perceptions of whether the 
area had an impact on local school-community relations, and whether 
the impact was judged favorable or unfavorable* 

Factual questionnaires — two sets of questions sent to the 
district administration for information that would be available in the 
school records* (That is, if it were available at all* Many districts, 
though willing to cooperate, could not furnish all the information 
requested* ) 

Some information not furnished from school records was 
obtained for us by national research agencies who sent local represen- 
tatives to alternative sources* Mostly this was information on election 
results, essential to our measures of acquiescence and participation* 

The pretesting of procedures for abstracting information from 
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census sources made it clear that we had to develop bases for estimating 
district data when, as often occurred, the district was not coterminous 
with a census unit or when data was not reported for the same unit in 
different census years® 

Our earlier study had been designed to explore the boundaries of 
school-community relations® We used there a purposive sample of school 
districts. In this study we wanted to draw inferences concerning the 
impact of each potential factor (i.e. variable). So we wanted a 
probability sample of school districts. 

The Bureau of the Census drev: a sample of 180 distidcts from its 
records on U.S. school districts with 150 pupils or more. Thus the samp]e , 
as selected, was representative of districts in which about 97^ of the pupils 
were ensiled in i960. 

School districts were randomly selected, but with probability 
of selection proportional to pupil enrollment. In this sense, then, the 
sample was more representative of the conditions under which pupils 
receive their education than it was of conditions in the average school 
district. All the very large districts were included by this procedure. 

And relatively fewer very small districts were included. 

From the census data, we were able to secure information for all 
of the ISO districts on applicable district characteristics. We also 
obtained all the available data on elections for every district— but 
here we sometimes had to get the data from nonschool sources, because we 
did encounter districts that would not participate in the study. 

The number of districts varied for the data available on other 
variables. Our best record was 154 districts responding. For some 
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variables 9 the total fell, as low as five or ten— because of restricted 
applicability or lack of records o 

A number of preliminary analyses were made of item sets. These 
were designed as potential indexes and were -viewed as constituting one 
variable each. Using scale analysis (Gutlman) procedures, we ascertained 
whether every item in a designated set was indeed tapping the same dimension. 
These procedures were applied to assessment indexes and to selected school 
characteristics (eogo, scope of transportation services). 

Following these preliminary analyses, the following analyses 
were made for each of the 860 variables? 

lo Calculation of the mean and median; 

2o Calculation of the standard deviation and skewness; 

3o Calculation of the correlation with each of the four criterion 
variables, and of the significance of each correlation (given the number 
of cases for which data were available); and, 

A factor analysis of the relationships between variables in 
a given division— with separate analyses for subdivisions of the massive 
community characteristics division. 



Results 

In this summary we shall only present a listing of those 
variables found to have a significant relationship with one or more 
criterion variables. The listing is further restricted in that we have 
not included any variable for which another variable appears— from the 
analyses-«to account for its relationship. (Thus, any variable that 
is asterisked in the following listing represents one or more redundant 
variables.) 
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The results of the factor analyses, as they bear on the organization 
of variables in the structure, are not suimnarized. Th^ are too extensive 
for summary. Further, the summar 3 »- of the seocnd part of this study (see 
Chapter V) provides a more economical statement of the more important 
component clusters. 

The summary is arranged by the criterion variable(s) with which 
significant relationships were observed. Numerical references are to 
divisions (I to XXVI) and variable orderings within districts. Capital 
letters in parentheses indicate the source of an assessment (e.g. , S for 
superintendent; BP for board president, P for parent representative; 

T for teacher representative; 0 for interested citizen). 

Variables significantly correlated with understanding only (Positive) 

No. of years experience as a superintendent 
1:28 Administrator-parent relations (S) 

1:30 Superintendent reaction to criticism 

1:32 Administrator-parent relations (P)* 

1:52 Superintendent as a school leader (BP)* 

1:53 Superintendent as a school leader (T)* ^ 

III: 3 Purpose of retarded student program: training in personal care 

V:^ Parent-teacher conferences: preparation given teachers 

V:12 Teacher satisfaction 

V:^l Percent of teachers living in district 

V:^2 Noc of community leadership- positions held by teachers 

XII: 31 No. of informational publications for general public 

XIII: 13 Parent group participation with schools in financial election 

campaign 
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Understanding o positive — cont o 

XIV: 6 Citizen opinions allowed at board meetings 

XV:12 Relationship between communities T-ri-thin district 
XV: 27 i960 per capita retail sales 

XVs28 Ratio of district per capita retail sales to state per capita 

retail sales, i960 

XV: 98 i960 percent managers and officials 

XV: 141 Ratio of i960 ratio of district to state percent in 5-1^ age group 

to 1950 ratio 

XVI: 5 Citizen knowledge of school needs (BP) 

XVI: 7 Citizen knowledge of school needs (P) 

XVII :1 Lack of criticism on meeting community needs 
XVIII:6 Citizen pride in schools* 

XXI: 9 Favorable outcome of official investigations 
XXI: 30 Employer satisfaction with local school product 
XXII: 2 Average age of board members 

XXII: 18 Board educational goal: give children sense of cultural heritage 

XXII: 42 Teacher evaluation of board members 

XXII; 43 Parent evaluation of board members 

XXIII: 19 Voter reg?.stration by citizens* committee 

Variables significantly correlated with understanding only (Negative) 

1:20 SupeiiJitendent attitude toward religion and public schools 
11:12 Student misconduct in the classroom (T) 

11:30 Student misconduct in the classroom (P)* 

111:12 Adult education program: percent devoted to citizenship training 

V:23 Percent of teachers in local union 

X:4 Teacher participation in budget preparation 



Understanding, negative — cont. 



XV: 36 


Ratio of district heterogeneity of income to state heterogeneity 
of income, i960 


XV: 134 


Ratio of district mean-median age discrepancy to state discrepancy, 

i960 


XV: 176 


i960 percent bom in Southern Europe 


XV: 208 


Ratio of 1950 percent of total population with high school 
education to 1940 percent 




Ratio of 1950 reciprocal of fertility ratio to 1940 reciprocal 
of fertility ratio* 


Xni:6 


Individual criticism of school administration (O) 


XVII: 17 


Individual opposition use of letters to newspapers* 


XVni:8 


Optimistic citizen attitude toward business outlook 


XIX:7 


Large taxpayers as absentee landlords 


XIX:8 


Opposition to school policy by large tas^^ers 


XX:10 


Action on school issues by political parties 


XXI:8 


No. of official investigations of schools 


XXII: 59 


Board attitude on religion and public schools 

1 


XXIV: 14 


i 

Lack of responsibility by mass media (BP) 


XXIV: 24 


Mass media in "watchdog" role 



Variables sigTT^ ficantly correlated with Quie s cence only (Positive ) 



11:21 


Elementary student rank on national spelling test 


11:25 


Secondary student rank on national science test 


IV: 3 


Scope of transportation services 


IV: 9 


Counselor-pupil ratio 


VIII: 33 
XIV: 10 


Teacher dismissal: tenure policy 

Permissiveness on community use of school facilities 



XIV: 10 
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Quiescence* DOsitive»«cont . 

XV: ^ Ratio of district percent employed in agriculture, forestry, and 

fishing to state percent, I96O 

XV: 95 i960 reciprocal of percent living in different house than 

previous year, within UoSo* 

XV: 103 i960 percent fanners and farm managers 

XV: 201 Ratio of i960 percent of total population with college education 

to 1950 percent* 

XXII: 21 Covert action by board on major decisions 

XXIV: 18 Presenting both sides of issues as purpose of mass media 

Variables significantly correlated with quiescence only (Negative) 

1:12 No, of offices held ly superintendent in local, nonprofessional 

organizations* 

Is 14 Coordination with other educational officials 
II §4 Participation in student programs 

II §9 Student participation in discipline 

IIsl? Noo of athletic events scheduled weekday nights 
IIs27 Percent of eighth graders entering ninth grade 
IIs37 Pupil-teacher ratio, 9"12 

III: 6 Purpose of gifted student programs acceleration 
Ills 18 Purpose of summer school programs enrichment 

111:22 Audio-visual facilities 

111:2? Noo of current NDSA esq^eilmental programs 
Ills 29 Noo of other innovations* 

IVsl Scope of guidance program* 

IVs4 Health services: organization 

IV: 10 Transportations nOo of accidents 



Quiescence, negative — cont> 



V:9 

V:20 

V:21 

V:26 

V:43 

V:k7 

V:51 

VI:2 

VI:8 

VI:l6 

VIII: 12 

\T:II:18 

VIII: 31 

VIII: 35 

vm :36 

IX:8 

X:1 

X:18 

X:20 

XI:19 

XI:21 

XI:25 

XII:1 

XII: 27 

XII: 32 



Staff running for political office* 

Negotiation by professional organization (dismissal or tenure) 

Negotiation by professional organization (profession, policies, 
training) 

Individual teacher participation in distri2t elections* 

No, of group contributions by teach ",rs to community 
Group teacher participation in dLection campaigns 
Percent of grades K-6 teaching ^d.th any degree 
In-service training for maintenance staff 
Non-teacher staff organization 

Percent of central office staff with a college degree 
Teacher salary levels: no. of criteria used 

Teacher dismissal: build case for not rene^jing contract (T) 

Teacher hiiijig: written exam 

Percent of teachers promoted from within district 
Classroom use of community resource persons 
Basis for pupil evaluation: norm for grade level 

Noo of long range planning studies 

Business procedures: no, of estimates on nonbid items 

Open hearing on budget* 

No® of endorsements important to campaign 

Campaign organization 

No. of tax levy restrictions 

School use of public meetings 

No. of informational publications* 

School use of mass media 
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Qui es c enc e . n egative — cont , 

XHI:4 Bulletins published by parent groups* 

XIII:12 Parent group participation in financial election campaign 

XIV: 5 Provision for reporting board action to public 

XV: 42 Ratio of 19^0 ratio of district to state imbalance toward high 

income to 1950 ratio 

XV: 65 Percent employed in services, i960* 

XV: 186 Ratio of 1950-60 district to state percent population increase 

ratio to 19^-50 district to state ratio 

XV: 233 Ratio of district median educational level to state median 

level, i960 

XV: 256 i960 percent population in urban place 

XV: 262 i960 rank on isolation index* (less isolated) 

XV§268 i960 percent using auto transportation 

XVII:15 Individual opposition use of radio/TV discussions 
XVII: 24 Organized opposition use of radic/TV discussions 
XIX :1 Informal advice on school policy by business leaders 

XIX: 12 Opposition to school policy by civic officials* 

XX: 2 Informal advice on school policy from labor unions* 

XX: 4 Religious groups represented on board 

XX: 19 Support on school issues by civic and service clubs* 

XXI: 3 Noo of school conflicts with civic institutions 

XXII: 6 Noo of board members viith teaching experience 

XXII: 44 Board member selection method: elected 

XXII: 46 Years between board elections 

XXII Date requirement for board election 

XXIII: 3 Purpose of citizens® committee: policy issues 

XXIV: 4 Noo of mass media covering school ne^xs* 




XXIV: 9 Mass media support of schools during controversy 
XXIV: 10 No. of problQiis in checking stories (S) 

XXIV: 13 Extent of checking stories by mass media (BP) 

XXIV: 23 Awards given local media for school coverage 
XXVL:^ No. of special sources for outside advice 

XXVE No. of sources outside district for national criticisms heard 

locally* 

Variables significantly correlated t'd.th acquiescence only (Positive) 

1:6 No. of years superintendent tau^t in district 

I:l6 Superintendent's personal goal: administration outside education 

11:3^ Percent of students in honor society 

IV: 7 School relations with welfare organizations: coordination 

XII: 30 No. of informational publications for staff 

XIII: 2 Activities undertaken by parent groups 

XIV: 9 No fees for community use of school facilities 

XV: 35 i960 heteiTO geneity of income 

XV: 68 Ratio of 1950 percent employed in services to 19^ percent 

XV: 74 Ratio of 1950 percent employed in professions and administration 

to 19^ percent 

XV: 131 i960 mean-median age discrepancy 

XV: 190 Ratio of 1950 percent employed in construction to 19^ percent 

XV: 195 i960 percent of population attending school 

XV: 261 Ratio of 1950 percent employed in sales, clerical and kindred 

to 19^ percent 

XV: 269 i960 ratio of resident workers to workers in area 

XVC:8 Board meetings: media attendance permitted 

XVII: 18 Lack of organized opposition in last financial election 
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Accpiiescenceo positive — cont o 

XVII: 33 Conservative elements: religious 

XX:12 Percent of Democrats in distiict 

XXII :10 Board policy on teacher grievance 

XXH:24 Tears needed to change board majority 

XXII: 48 Area represented by board members: ward 

XXII: Understanding among board members’^* 

Variable^ R-i pni ficantlv correlated with ac q uiescence only, (Nggatiy ^ 

1:49 Superintendent's educational goal: prepare children fcr 

citizenship 

H;1 Invitational social clubs for students 

V:52 Percent of grades 7-8 teachers with ai^r degree* 

Vm:l6 Teacher hiring: noo of people involved 

XIII :l6 Ejctent of parent group participation in financial election 

campaign 

XV: 59 Percent employed in manufacturing, 19^0 

XV: 148 P^tio of 1950 ratio of district to state percent age 21 or over 

to 1940 ratio 

XVH:l4' Individual opposition use of public meetings 

XIX: 9 Opposition to school policy by business leaders 

XXIV: 11 Noo of reporters regularly assigned to cover school news 

Variables sjgriT cantlv correlated, with participation only (Positiy ^ 

V:15 Overall individual teacher participation in school elections 
Vs 30 Individual teacher participation in tax elections 



♦♦This variable also has an artifactual (part, -whole) relationship with 
the criterion of understanding. 
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Participation , Tjositive — cont » 

V:31 Individual teacher participation in budget elections 
XE:33 Salary increases onph^ized in campaign (BP)* 

XIII; 1^ Ratio of schools to parent groups 

XV: 22 Ratio of district per family income to state per family income, 

i960* 

XV: 105 Ratio of percent professional or technical to percent managers, 

officials, clerical, and sales, i960 

XV:187 Ratio of I95O-I96O percent population increase to 19^-50 percent 

population increase 

XV: 191 Ratio of 1950-60 percoat eii5)loyed in construction ratio to 19^-50 

ratio 

XV: 290 Ratio of district percent of total population with college 

education to state percent, i960 

XIX: 3 Large taxpayers represented on board 

XX: 9 Opposition to school policy by agricultural groups 

XXVI: 7 No. of sources inside district for national criticisms heard 

locally 



Variables significantly correlated with participation only (Negative ) 

II: 16 No. of athletic events scheduled weekdays after school 

11:33 Lack of high school dropouts 

VII: 11 Ratio of i960 to 1950 pupil enrollment 

VII tl^- Ratio of i960 to 1950 district population* 

VIII: 28 Discussion of evaluation with teacher 

X;l6 Business procedures; use of cost accounting 

XIV: 7 Citizen questions allowed at board meetings 

XV: 30 Ratio of 1950 per capita retail sales to 19^ per capita retail 

sales 

XV:114' Ratio of 20-29 age group in i960 to 10-19 age group in 1950* 
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XV: 181 
XV:m 
XV: 206 

XV: 270 

XVI:1 



i960 percent bom in Latin America 
Percent population increase, 1950“^ 

Ratio of district percent of total population with hi^ school 
education to state percent, i960 

Ratio of i960 ratio of resident workers to workers in area to 
1950 ratio 

Major social event to which parents invited: academic 



XVII: 23 Organized opposition use of public meetings 
XVII Conservative elements: reactionary 

XXII: 8 No. of board members with children 

XXHI:18 Transportation service to polls by citizens* committee 



Significant Correlations with Two Criterion Variables 

Positive with understanding and ne gative with quiescence 

I; 29 Implementation of board decisions: superintendent reaction to 

accomplished change 

XV: 194 Ratio of percent of population in annexed area to percent 

population increase, 1950-60 

XX: 21 Support on school issues by labor unions 

XXIV: 8 Mass media support of schools in last election 



Negative with understandir ip; and positive with quiescence 

XV: 230 Ratio of i960 district to state mean educational level ratio to 

1950 district to state ratio 



Negative with understandi~n g and negative with quiescence 
XIV: 2 Board contact with public* 

XV: 9 Extent of neighborhood factions 

XVI: 3 No® of special interest groups attending board meetings* 

Citizens® committee on school affairs 



XXIII:1 
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Positive -with understanding and positive -with acquiescence 
1:31 Superintendent reaction to proposed change 

XV: 44 Ratio of district mean-median income discrepancy to state mean- 

median discrepancy, i960* 

Negative -with understanding and -positive mth acquiescence 

XV: 46 Ratio of i960 ratio of district to state mean-median income 

discrepancy to 1950 ratio. 

Negative with understanding and negative with acquiescence 
XVE1:8 Individual criticism of expenditures (O) 

XVll:9-“. Individual criticism of tax level (O) 

XV11:11 Individual criticism of board (O) 

XVE1:35 No. of organized critic groups (S) 

XV11:37 Organized opposition use of last minute attacks* 

XXH:l6 Board educational goal: prepare children for citizenship 

XX11:53 No. of situations where board disagrees* 

Positive with understanding and negative with participation 
X:13 Property assessment: selection of assessor locally* 

XU: 22 Information procedures for teachers 

Xll:23 Information procedures for parents 

Negative with understanding and positive with participation 
XI: 28 No. of unanswered citizen questions in campaign 
XV11:46 Individual criticism of teacher capability (BP) 

Positive with quiescence and positive vjith acquiescence 
1:47 Superintendent-baord understanding** 



**This variable is artifactually correlated (part-whole relationship) with 
understanding . 
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Positive quiescQice and positive accniiescence~~cont o 
VIII: 22 Teacher dismissal: immediate firing (S) 

XV: ^7 Percent employed in agriculture, forestiy, and fishing, 19^0 
XV: 104 i960 percent farm laborers and foremen 

Negative ifjith quiescence and negative idth acquiescenc_e_ 

VIII: 2 Teacher salary: ratio of highest to lowest, grades 7-8* 

VIII: 27 Evaluation shown to teacher 

XI: 9 Use of telephones to increase voter registration* 

XI: 29 Extent of emphasis on needs in campaign (P)* 

XI: 30 Duration of tax levy extension* 

XV: 11 No« of communities within district 
XXII: 3 Average educational level of board monbers 

Negative with quiescence and positive with participation 
XVH:50 Noo of organized critic groups (BP) 

Negative ^dth quiescence and negative vdth participation 

1:21 Communication "with power structure 

VII: 10 Ratio of 1950 to 19^ pupil enrorhuent 

XIII :1 Parent representation at state PTA meetings 

XV: 60 Ratio of district percent employed in manufacturing to state 

percent employed in manufacturing, i960 

XV: 89 Ratio of i960 reciprocal of percent living in different house than 

previous year, within county, to 1950 reciprocal* 

Positive with aCQuiesGence and nositive with participation 

Vs 36 Individual teacher campaign participations public discussions 







Positive "^rlth acquiescence and negative with participation 
1:24 Superintendent’s social contacts with power structure 
1:55 Administrator-teacher r^ations: staff morale (S) 

VH:9 District dependence on federal aid 

XV: 192 Ratio of annexed area in the decade 1950-60 to area in 1950 

XXV: 9 Percent of district operating income from state aid 

Negative with acquiescence and positive with participation 
X:12 Budget reviewing agency: nOo of oilier functions 

XI: 2 Salary increases emphasized jji campaign (S)* 

XV: 125 i960 median age* 

Significant Correlations with 
Three Criterion Variables 

Positive with understanding and accniiescence» negative with partic ipation 
1:22 Agreement -with power structure 

Negative with understanding o quiescence, and acquiescence 
XI: 24 Extent of emphasis on needs in campaign (S)* 

XV:10 No. of specific rivalries among neighborhood factions* 

XVII: 41 Organized opposition use of letters to newspapers* 

XVH:^ Individual criticism of tax level (BP) 

XXII: 12 Average time devoted to board business by board members 

Negative with quiescence and acquiescence 9 _ positive with participation 
XI: 12 Use of letters and postcards to get out parent vote* 

Significant Correlations with 
Four Criterion Variables 

Negative with understanding, auiescenceo acquiescence; positive with pa rticipation 
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XI j 6 Disagreement among school representatives in campaign 
XVII: ^9 Ejctent of individual criticism of schools (BP)* 

Conclusions 

Miat had we accomplished? Well, several things stand out. We 
had reconceptualized somewhat vague designations of 162 potential factors 
in school-community relations into 860 specific, observable variables. 

We had tested their potential effects objectively, such that we had found 
256 variables with some claim to importance in that th^ had significant 
r^ationships with one or more of four criteria of school-community 
relations. 

Further, we had data that could be utilized to study the process 
of school-community relations. And this was to be done. We also had 
data that could be useful to other researchers. (One study has already 
been done using the data. Another study in progress is making use of 
this data. ) 

We concluded that district school leaders could also make use 
of these findings, in the diagnosis and solution of district problems. 

Our closing comments deal with these problems. 

When a general sense of ‘'something is wrong" is noted by a 
district, the nesct step demands that the difficulty be located. Vfi.th 
so many things that could affect school-community relations, it is of 
considerable help to have the possibilities limited. 

Just as helpful, perhaps, is the opportunity for the district to 
reconsider any concern that has been focused on a variable that does 
not appear here to be an important factor in school-community relations, 
(it may still be concerned with the characterisitc, but less for any 
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impact on school-corainunity relations:*) 

Having obtained a diagnosis, some priorities can be set out for 
ways of altering local conditions. Many of the variables we studied 
are different ways of atten^ting to achieve better degrees of acqu3/;S- 
cence, participation, understanding, or quiescence* Now some estimates 
are available for comparison xd.th regard to their probable efficacy. 

Additional considerations of resources— in time, money, and 
personnel — can be used to choose among the possible avenues of success- 
ful alteration. 

Finally, however, we should point out that these data furnish 
a basis for enli^tened trial and error procedures. The infoimation 
that is forthcoming in the next chapter will provide more helpful 
direction to district efforts. 



Chapter V 



The Process of School-Comnninity Relations 

From an initial collection of 860 possible factors in school- 
community relations and four criteria of those relations, we conducted 
a set of reductive analyses to examine the process of school-community 
relations. 

Method 

We began with a correlational analysis, testing each of the 
860 variables for significant relationships with one or more of the 
ciaterion variables. Then we factor analyzed groups of these 860 
variables by divisions. The result was some 256 variables that 
appeared to be possible factors in school-community relations. 

We followed with further factor analyses, of those variables 
that were similarly related to a criterion variable— positively or 
negatively. On the basis of these analyses, we selected 77 variables 
for further analysis (22 related to understanding, I6 related to 
quiescence, 20 related to acquiescence, and 19 related to partici- 
pation) . 

These 77 variables seemed most likely to be functionally 
related to one of the criteria of school-community relations— or seemed 
to repres^t conditions that would have a functional relationship. 

Each of the four sets was subjected to multiple regression analysis, 
and ten variables from each were assessed as the most important 
contributors to the respective ciriterion variables. 
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Some imponrtant clarifications of functional relationships 
emerged. For instance, median age of population was found to be positively 
related to acquiescence-«il the proportion of the population in school 
was continued. 

Having established that understanding, quiescence, and partici- 
pation each had a significant relationship to acquiescence, but none to 
another, we inferred three patterns of support: 

1. Acquiescence throu^ understanding, based on open communi- 
cation channels, effective communication techniques, and relevant 
content of communication. 

2. Acquiescence through quiescence, based on demand for 
educational services in a nonconflict context. 

3. Acquiescence through lower participation, based on effective 
control mechanisms and district stability. 

Finally, we examined each of the most important variables 
in the context of the four criterion variables, showing the bases for 
patterns of support, further clarifying functional relationships 
betvreen variables and the criteria, locating districts that are 
successful in the absence of patterns of support i and locating districts 
where the means for the pattern of support are present but success is 
lacking. 

What we have to report in summary are a number of functional 
relationships important to the process of school-community relations, 
and several general observations on the process as a whole. 

Before turning to that surmiaiy, however, it should be pointed 
out that we occasionally lacked sufficient data to follow up potentially 
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important conditions. Sometimes the problem was that schools did not 
have the data themselves— a point that needs some attention in the future. 
In several other cases, a technique was employed by a minority of the 
districts, so that further use of the technique or a larger survey 

would be necessary for adequate study. 

The 1? sting that follows gives the variables that would repay 
future efforts to collect more data— given their significant criterion 

r^ationships for small samples of districts:* 

V:^ Parent-teacher conferences: preparation given teachers (*HJ) 

XII: 31 No. of informational publications for general public (*HJ) 
XV:12 Relationship between communities within district (-HJ) 

XXI: 9 Favorable outcome of official investigations (*HJ) 

11:21 Elementary student rank on national spelling test (+Q) 

H:25 Secondary student rank on national science test (+Q) 

H:1 Invitational social clubs for students (-A) 

:II:34 Percent of students in honor society (+A) 

V‘36 Individual teacher campaign participation: public discussion 

(+A) 

XI: 30 Duration of tax levy extension (-A) 

XII: 30 No. of informational publications for staff (+A) 

XVII;1^ Individual opposition use of public meetings (-A) 

XVII: 37 Organized opposition use of last minute attacks (-A) 

XVH:4l Organized opposition use of letters to newspapers (-A) 
XXH:^ Area represented by board members: ward (+A) 



^The parenthetical suffix indicates the criterion with which the viable 
is related — or most hi^y related — and the direction of the relationship. 
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X:12 Budget reviei-r agency: no. of other functions (+P) 

XVU:23 Organized opposition use of public meetings (-P) 

Understanding 

Results 

From the results of the factor analyses and the subsequent 
multiple regression analysis, these ten variables appeared as the most 
in^Dortant indicators of imderstanding: 

Positive indicators 

XU: 23 Infoimation procedures for parents 
1:4 No. of years experience as superintendent 
1:53 Supeilntendent as a school leader — T 
XVIII: 6 Citizen pride in schools 

XV: 194 Ratio of percent of population in annexed area to percent 

population increase, 1950-^0 



Negative indicators 

11:30 Student misconduct in classroom — P 

XVII: 6 Individual criticism of school administration — 0 

XV: 9 Extent of neighborhood factions 

XV: 36 Ratio of district heterogeneity of income to state heterogeneity 

of income, i960 

XXIV: 24 Mass media in "watchdog" role 



Size of district is significantly related only to XV: 9 (Extent of 
neighborhood factions). 

Further analysis in the context of acquiescence conditions 
removed XXIV: 24 (Mass media in "watchdog" role) from any fimctional 
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relationship with understanding. The obtained relationship is an artifact 
of the relationship between understanding and acquiescence. 

This last analysis also showed that three of the variables have 
only a functional relationship i-iith understanding— I’jith no part played 
in the pattern of support based on understanding; Is 4 (No. of years 
experience as superintendent), XV; 3^ (Ratio of district heterogeneity of 
income to state heterogeneity of income, 19c0), and XV; 19^ (Ratio of per- 
cent of population in annexed area to percent populatxon increase, 1950—^0) 

Quiescence 

The factor analysis aiid multiple regression analysis yielded these 
ten variables as the most important indicators of quiescence; 

Positive indicators 

XXH;21 Covert action by board on major decisions 

XV; 47 i960 percent employed in agriculture, forestiy, and fishing 

XXIV: 18 Presenting both sides of issues as puipose of mass media 

Negative indicators 

V;21 Negotiation by professional organizations profession, policies 

and training 

XIX :1 Informal advice on school policy by business leaders 

XV: 42 Ratio of i960 ratio of district to state imbalance toward 

high income to 1950 ratio 

XV; 9 Extent of neighborhood factions 

XXH:6 No. of board members with teaching e:jroerlence 

No. of school conflicts with civic institutions 

Ratio of 1950-60 district to state percent population 

increase ratio to 1940-50 disuriot to state rat.ro 



XXI: 3 
- XV; 186 



Size of district is significantly related to three of the negative 
indicators: XV: 9 (Esdent of neighborhood factions), XXI: 3 (No. of school 

conflicts with civic institutions), and XXII: 6 (No. of board members i-jith 
teaching experience). 

Analysis in the context of accpiiescence conditions showed that 
three of the variables should be regarded as having artifactual relation- 
ships with quiescence: XV: 9 (Ejctent of neighborhood factions), XV: 186 

(Ratio of 1950-60 district to state percent population increase ratio 
to 19^-50 district to state ratio), and XXIV: 18 (Presenting both sides 
of issues as purpose of mass media). 

/ 

Four of the variables have a functional relationship only with 
quiescence: V:21 (Negotiation by professional organization: profession, 

policies, training), XV: 42 (Ratio of i960 ratio of district to state im- 
balance toward high income to 1950 ratio, XIX :1 (informal advice on school 
policy ty business leaders), and XXI: 3 (No. of school conflicts with civic 
institutions). They play no part in the pattern of support based on 
quiescence. 



Acquiescence 

These ten variables emerged as the most important indicators of 
acquiescence from the factor analyses and the multiple regression analysis: 

Positive indicators 

1:22 Agreement with power structure 

XV: 190 Ratio of 1950 percent employed in construction to 19^ percent 

XV: 269 i960 ratio of resident workers to workers in area 

XVII: 33 Conservative elements: religious 
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XV: 195 I960 percent of population attending school 

Negative indicators 

XI: 24 Extent of emphasis on needs in campaign — S 

XVII: 9 Individual criticism of tax level — 0 

XXII s 53 Noo of situations where board disagrees 

XXII :16 Board educational goal: prepare children for citizenship 

XV: ?4 Ratio of 1950 percent employed in professions and administration 

to 19^ percent 

Size of district is significantly related— negatively— to three 
of the variabl.es: XV: 190 (Ratio of 1950 percent employed in construction 

to 1940 percent), XV: 195 (i960 percent of population attending school), and 
XV: 269 (i960 ratio of resident workers to workers in area). 

We viewed, each of the ten in the context of the other three 
criterion variables. Six hold up under all conditions: 1:22 (Agree- 

ment ^dth power structure), XI: 24 (Extent of emphasis on needs in 
campaign — S), XV: 269 (i960 ratio of resident workers to workers in 
area), XVII:9 (Individual criticism of tax level — C), XVII: 33 (Con- 
servative elements: religious), and XXIIsl6 (Board educational goal: 

prepare children for citizenship). 

The 19^-50 increase in professionals and administrators (XV: ?4) 
is related to acquiescence only in the low participation condition— 
where the criticism e3?pected of these kinds of citizens would have the 
most impact. 

The 1940-50 increase in construction (XV: 190 ) is not related to 
acquiescence in the low quiescence condition. The demand for educational 
services implied works for the schools except in conflict situations. 
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The i960 proportion of population attending school (XV: 195) is 
negatively related to acquiescence T^hen conflict is present, and unrelated 
in the low conditions of understanding and participation. It is an 
important component of the pattern of support based on quiescence. 

Further, because it is related to acquiescence in the high condition of 
paidiicipation , it suggests a condition of selective turnout— of public 
school parents— that achieves acquiescence without needing low partici- 
pation. Conflict must be absent, however. 

The number of situations where the board disagrees (XXII: 53) holds 
only in the low condition of the other three criteria. If any of the 
three are high, then board disagreements do not have a deleterious 
effect on acquiescence. Th^ are dangerous only if understanding is 
missing, if there is conflict, or if participation is loxi. 

Participation 

The factor analyses and the multiple regression analysis yielded 
these ten variables as the most important indicators of participation: 

Positive indicators 

XV: 22 Ratio of district per family income to state per family 

income, I96O 

XI: 2 Salaiy increases emphasized in campaign — S 

XIII: 14- Ratio of schools to parent groups 

XI: 12 Use of letters and postcards to get out parent vote 

XX: 9 Opposition to school policy hy agricultural groups 

XVII: 49 Ejdient of individual criticism — BP 

XIX: 3 Large taxpayers represented on board 
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Negative indicators 

X:l6 Business procedures: use of cost accounting 

VII: 10 Ratio of 1950 to 19^ pupil enrollment 

XV: 114 Ratio of 20-29 age group in I960 to 10-19 age group in 1950 

Size of district is significantly related only to X:l6 (Business 

procedures: use of cost accounting). 

Analyzed in the context of acquiescence levels, only one variable' 
XIII; 14 (Ratio of schools to parent groups)— fails to have a relationship 
with participation apart from the pattern of support based on partici- 
pation. And only one variable— X:l6 (Use of cost accounting)— fails to 
play a part in the pattern of support. 

The number of parent groups relative to the number of schools 
is quite important for achieving acquiescence through lower partici- 
pation. This pattern of support needs more parent groups, so that 
turnout can be selectively controlled. 

Eight of the variables (all but XIII: 14 and X:l6) have relation- 
ships with both participation itself and the pattern of support based 
on low participation. It seons that participation is functionally 
closer to acquiescence than either understanding or quiescence, given 
these results. 



A pattern of nonsupport 

We found that nine of the variables studies have significant 
correlations with more than two criterion variables. Eight of these 
imply unfavorable impact on school-community relations. The ninth, 

1:22 (Agreement with power structure), was found to have an artif actual 
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relationship with understanding; so, in effect, there are no instances 
of multiple favorable impact — beyond the patterns of support already 
cited* 

What we have inferred, therefore, is that there is one way to go 
wrong in school-community relations, and several ways to come out all 
right* 

The nature of the pattern of nonsupport can be seen in the 
regularity with which these multiple relationships contain the same 
elements: conflict and lack of acquiescQice* And, in all but one, 

they contain lack of understanding* 

Because some of these eight are not antecedent in time to con- 
flict, but rather represent reactions to conflict, the lack of tuider- 
standing is serious when it indicates an unsuccessful result of these 
reactions* That a variable like XXII: 12 (Average time devoted to board 
business 1::^ board maabers) has a negative relationship with under- 
standing is especially discouraging* 

In addition to XXII: 12, these seven variables were found to 
have multiple criterion relationships with imfavorable import: 

XI: 6 Disagreement among school representatives in campaign 

XI: 12 Use of letters and postcards to get out parent vote 

XI: 2^ Ejcbent of emphasis on needs in campaign — S 

XV: 10 No* of specific rivalries among neighborhood factions 

XVII 2 41 Organized opposition use of letters to newspapers 

XVII Individual criticism of tax level — 0 

XVII: 49 Ejcbent of individual criticism — BP 
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Patterns of support 

Five variables are counnon to all of the patterns of support, two 
by their presence and three by their absences 

Conditions favorable if present 

XVs47 Percent employed in agriculture, forestry, and fishing, 19^0 

XVsl90 Ratio of 1950 percent employed in construction to 19^ percent 

Conditions favorable if absent 

XIsl2 Use of letters and postcards to get out parent vote 

XVII s 6 Individual criticism of school administration 0 

XVII s 9 Individual criticism of tax level — 0 

In addition, some variables are uniquely helpful to one or two 
of the patterns of support » 

Acquiescence through understanding is facilitated by the presence 
of Is 22 (Agreement with power structure), Is 53 (Superintendent as a school 
leader T), XIIs23 (information procedures for parents), XVII: 33 (Con- 
servative elements: religious), and XVIII: 6 (Citizen pride in schools). 

It is also helped by the absence of XV:9 (Extent of nei^borhood factions), 
XVII: 49 (Extent of individual criticism — BP), and the trouble indicated 
by XXII :16 (Board educational goal: prepare children for citizenship). 

Acquiescence through quiescence is helped by the presence of 
XV; 195 (i960 percent of population attending school) in particular, 
and also by the presence of 1:4 (No. of years experience as a superin- 
tendent) , and XV: 269 (i960 ratio of resident workers to workers in area) . 
The absence of these conditions is also helpful: XI: 2 (Salary increases 

emphasized in campaign — S), XI: 24 (Extent of emphasis on needs in 
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campaign — S), XV: 22 (Ratio of district per family income to state per 
family income, i960), XV: 114 (Ratio of 20-29 age group in i960 to 10-19 
age group in 1950) » XVil94 (Ratio cf percent of population in annexed 
area to percent population increase, 1950-60), XIX:1 (informal advice on 
school policy by business leaders), XX:9 (Opposition to school policy by 
agricultural groups), and XXIV: 24 (Mass media in "watchdog" role). This 
pattern is also more frv'quent in smaller districts » 

Acquiescence through lower participation is achieved in the 
presence of 1:22 (Agreement with power structure). It is also helped by 
the absence of XI: 2 (Salary increases emphasized in campaign — S), 

XIII: 14 (Ratio of schools to parent groups), XVII: 49 (Extent of 
individual criticism of schools — BP) , the difficulty that gives rise 
to XXII:l6 (Board educational goal: prepare children for citizenship), 

XXIII: 21 (Covert action by board on major decisions), and XXII:53 
(No. of situations where board disagrees). 

Deviations from support patterns 

We examined two kinds of deviations from the patterns of support: 

1, Where acquiescence was high even though understanding was lacking, 
or conflict was present, or participation was high; and, 2. where 
acquiescence was low even though understanding was high, quiescence 
was high, or participation was low. 

Only two variables are common to acquiescence outside the support 
patterns of all three modes: 

1:4 No, of years experience as a superintendent. This helps 
if present and the patterns are not operative. 

XXII :l6 Board educational goal: prepare children for citizenship. 
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This helps if absent and the patterns are not operative. That is, it 
helps if the condition responsible for this goal is absent. 

Districts that achieve acquiescence x^thout understanding are 
characterized by the presence of two aspects of stability: XV: 114 (Ratio 

of 20-29 age group in i960 to 10-19 age group in 1950) and XV: 269 (i960 
ratio of resident workers to workers in area). They also benefit from 
the absence of XIXsl (Informal advice on school policy by business 
leaders)— or the conditions responsible for such advice—and XXII: 53 
(Noo of situations where board disagrees). 

Districts that achieve acquiescence without quiescence are aided 
by the presence of 1:22 (Agreement with power structure), XV: 22 (Ratio 
of district per family income to state per family income, 19^0), XV:114 
(Ratio of 20-29 age group in i960 to 10-19 age group in 1950), and XV: 194 
(Ratio of percent of population in annexed area to percent population 
increase, 1950"6o)o The absence of these variables also helps: XVII. 9 

(Individual criticism of tax level — O) and XXII: 53 (No. of situations 
where board disagrees). 

Districts that achieve acquiescence with high participation 
benefit from a higher ratio of schools to parent groups (XIII: 14) , and 
from XV: 195 (i960 percent of population attending school), XV: 269 (196O 
ratio of resident workers to workers in area), and XVII: 33 (Conservative 
elements: religious). Th^ also benefit from the absence of XI: 24 

(Extent of emphasis on needs in campaign — S), XV: 9 (Extent of neighbor- 
hood factions), XIXsl (Informal advice on school policy by business 
leaders), and XXIV: 24 (Mass media in "watchdog” role). For several of 
these, the benefit resides in the conditions being absent which ordinarily 
evoke these responses. 
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Districts that achieve understanding but not acquiescence 
derive their greater understanding from the presence of XII: 23 (Infor- 
mation procedures for parents) and XV:19^ (Ratio of percent of population 
in annexed area to percent population increase, 1950-60) snd from the 
absence of 11:30 (Student misconduct in the classroom — P) and XV: 9 
(Extent of neighborhood factions )o That acquiescence does not also occur 
seems due to the presence of two variables that indicate conflict (XIX :1— 
Informal advice on school policy by business leaders and XXI: 3— No. of 
school conflicts with civic institutions) and three variables associated 
with high participation resulting from conflict (XI: 2 — 5alaiy increases 
emphasized in campaign, XI;12~Use of letters and postcards to get out 
parent vote, and XIX:3~Large taxpayers represented on board). The 
absence of these conditions also works against acquiescence: 1:22 

(Agreement with power structure), X?l6 (Business prcedures: use of cost 

accounting), XV: ^7 (Percent employed in agriculture, forestry, and 
fishing, i960), and XV: 269 (I96O ratio of resident workers to workers 
in area). 

Districts that have quiescence but not acquiescence obta^Ji the 
quiescence from the absence of V:21 (negotiation by professional organ- 
ization: profession, policies, and training), XIX:1 (Informal advice on 

school policy by business leaders), and XXI:3 (No. of school conflicts with 
civic institutions). It also helps if they are smaller districts. Acqui- 
escence seems to be prevented by the presence of XV: 36 (Ratio of distract 
heterogeneity of income to state heterogeneity of income, i960) and the 
resulting criticisms of school administration and of the tax level (XVII: 6 
and XVII:9). The absence of 1:22 (Agreement with power structure), 
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hk (Noo of years experience as a superintendent) 9 X;l6 (Business pro- 
cedures: use of cost accounting), and XV:190 (Ratio of 1950 percent 

employed in construction to 19^ percent) also militate against acqui- 
escence even though there is no conflicto 

Districts that have low participation hut not high acquiescence 

derive the lower participation from the presence of Vn:10 (Ratio of 
1950 to 19^10 pupil enrollment) and from the absence of XIX: 3 (Large 
taxpayers represented on board) and XX:9 (Opposition to school policy 
by agricultural groups) o The lack of acquiescence seems to result from 
the presence of XV: 9 (Extent of neighborhood factions) 9 XV: ^2 (Ratio of 
i960 ratio of district to state imbalance toward high income to 1950 
ratio), XVns6 (Individual criticism of school administration — 0), 
and XVIIs9 (Individual criticism of tax level — O), and from the 
absence of XVsl90 (Ratio of 1950 percent employed in constructxon to 
19i{0 percent), XVH:33 (Conservative elements: religious), XV:4? (Per- 
cent employed in agriculture, forestry, and fishing, i960), and XV: 19^ 
(Ratio of percent of population in annexed area to percent population 

increase, 1950”60)o 

Informed observer judgments 

As part of our research, we questioned ten persons in each 
district about the effect of I69 conditions on local sohool-comimnity 
relations. Thus, we had these subjective estimates to compare with 

the objective estimates of our other datao 

We sorted the 256 variables with significant correlations to 
one or more criteria into the I69 areas, then analyzed the differences 
between the subjective and objective estimates = 
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The most common difference was that observers felt some conditions 
had a favorable impact on school-community relations when, in fact, we 
found that the only significant relationship was a negative correlation 
with quiescenceo VJhat seemed to be happening was that the observers 
hoped these conditions would help in troubled situations. Bat, as we 
have seen, most responses to conflict have little success in achieving 
acquiescence— directly, or throu^ a pattern of support. 

A second difference of some importance was that observers often 
downgraded the effects of district characteristics (of the sort available 
in census data) , perhaps because th^ are not the most obvious kinds 
of factors in school-community relations. But mai^ of the most helpful 
conditions for successful support are such district characteristics. 

Dividing the I69 areas into I3 segments, and counting the ratios 
of favorable to unfavorable impact within each segment, we found a rank 
correlation of .46 between the subjective and objective orderings. This 
figure gives the observers more than their due, however. Because it was 
based on the ratios of favorable to unfavorable impact, it overlooks 
three important kinds of observer err-or: 

1. There is no reduction in the correlation coefficient when 
the observers imputed effect to a condition but none was found. Of 
the 169 conditions, 155 were judged to have a positive impact by the 
observers. This is far b^ond the situation as our data picture it. 

2. The correlation coefficient does not reflect the numerous 
situations where observers erroneously impute effect to a condition 
when only a part of this condition is operative. 

3o It does not give enough weight to the very important 
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situations in which some negative effect does occur even though the 
ratio is favorable* D^gerous boomerangs are possible if the behavior of 
the schools is blindly predicated on the general observations rather than 
the specific findings* 

Conclusions 

In our earlier study, we found two very general characteristics 
of school-community relations in the data supplied by informed observers:* 
lo Each factor in the process seemed to invariably work either 
for or against successful support of the schools* 

2* The nature of the process seemed to consist of attempts by 
school leaders to maintain control by not upsetting a favorable balance 
of factors and, when the balance was threatened, to reestablish control 
by reacting to the specific source of the difficulty with some manipulative 
tactic* 

The first of these has been clearly destroyed by our recent 
data* Wliether a factor has a favorable or unfavorable impact is con- 
tingent upon other conditions* For example, XXII s 53 (No* of situations 
^jhere board disagrees) has an unfavorable djnpact only in the absence of 
understanding, quiescence, or participation* 

!Ihe second of these needs considerable modification* We might 
still be justified in using it as a character! zatinn of the process ^ 
seen bv school leaders * The numerous reactions to difficulty suggest 
as much* 

*In that study we had no objective assessments, only the data supplied 
by informed observers* Sees Communities and Th eir Schools, op^* cit* 
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However, the failure of most of these reactions suggests that 
this picture of school-community relations is inaccurate — and inadequate. 
Given a knowledge of the process, we would not e:q>ect such dismal failures 
as the indiscriminate use of citizens* committees and the unproductive 
efforts of school boards. 

We found one way that generally characterized how districts ran 
into trouble: the conditions associated xTith a configuration of conflict, 

less understanding, and lack of acquiescence. It is this aspect of the 
process to which school leadership is attuned. 

Their successful reactions to this aspect of the process depend 
on their--or someone else* s--ability to somehow thwart this kind of 
situation. The most obvious is obtaining the help of the local power 
structure. 

But there is more to the process than this. There are a number 
of conditions related to other ways of achieving support. Some are 
relatively stable district characteristics that enhance attempts to 
obtain support through imder standing, through quiescence, and through 
lower participation. Some are conditons which the school leaders them- 
selves have the power to alter— for example, information procedures 
for parents and having teachers participate in election campaigns only 
as discussion participants. 

Achieving support throu^ quiescence is largely fortuitous — at 
least it is for now. There is no control on the emergence of conflict, 
only attempted control of it when it becomes threatening. District 
characteristics, not school leaders, determine the presence of quiescence. 

To some extent, the school leadership- — in response to difficulty 
or in anticipation of it— has been successful in achieving support 
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throu^ understanding. This kind of control, through effective communi- 
cation techniques, has been more closely tied to lower parti cipatinn than 
to lack of conflict, however. There are no variables significantly 
related to both understanding and quiescence, but XII: 22 (Information 
procedures for teachers) and XII:23 (Information procedures for parents) 
are both related to understanding and to lower participation. Similarly, 
more parent groups in the district helps achieve support through less, 
not more, participation. 

The conditions, manipulable or not, available to attain better 
understanding should also be available to avert conflict, so that it 
need not be combatted. The superficial process of difficulty and response 
to difficulty can be replaced by intervention into the other aspects of 
p 2 ?ocesso Better understanding may not always lead to acquiescence, but 
it should invariably lead to a lack of conflict. 

For this to occur, more effort has to be put into the support 
pattern based on understanding. Particularly, efforts must be directed 
along the lines suggested in the two previous studies of this project.* 

If there is to be support for what is needed in public education, 
and not for just what is wanted by voters whose special interests can be 
manipulated, then something more than political sophistication has to 
become evident in school-community relations. 



* Informa1 Communication about Schools , op . cit . , and Between Citizens 
and Schools , op. cit. 
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